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Leading Sports Figure 


tell you their secrets of 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
PERFORMANCE 


in these new 
Safe-Driving Films ( 


SKILL 1S YOUR BUSINESS. In the first film, the lace Wilbur 
1 Shaw, then President of the Indianapolis Speedway, illus 

crates that with relaxed coordination, skillful driving can be 
come automatic — shows how to maintain professional driving 
skill day after day, regardiess of adverse traffic conditions or un 
expected emergencies 


WATCH YOUR HANDI- 
4 CAP. ‘Drivers, like 
professional bowlers 
can handicap their per 


formances through lack of 
the °o s, former 
he eyes of Paul Richard sleep, improper food and 


dom's most consistent money winners White Sox Manager, how a ball play health habits,” says Ned 
shows that the ability to concentrate, in ers slightest miscalculation, repeated often Day eve a Sewiine 
spite of distractions, is one big difference enough, can become a disastrous habit ° 


BLIND. Lioyd Mangrum, one of golf 


THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND 3 NINETY-DAY FLASH. Shows through 


between a duffer and a champion, The con 
centration of a golf professional, Wilbur 
Shaw points out, is similar to that required 
of a professional driver 


Wilbur Shaw completes an analogy, with 
the visual account of a driver who devel 
oped, a ‘slight’ habit that eventually 
proved fatal 


champion, Film stresses 
the important correlation 
between clean living hab 
its and clean driving rec 
ords 





TAKE A LOOK AT THE ODDS. This concluding film in the 
5 series explains why the right safety attitude is so vital in the 
prevention of accidents—presents a dramatic sequence in 
which a driver's attitude prevents what could have been a fatal 


Each film is in full motion and sound and runs for 10 minutes. 
Available individually at $53.00 for black and white and $95.00 
for color or on a rental basis of $10.00 for black and white and 
$20.00 for color. 


accident 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


copies of Professional Driving Series a Color ($425.00) [J Black and White ($245.00) 
Check or money order enclosed. 


Please send 
to the undersigned 


NAME . . TITLE 
Please Print 
COMPANY ._.ADDRESS 


CITY —— 








It’s an IDEA | 


DRIVER 
MEMO 
PADS 


to keep your drivers 
safety-conscious 


Here's a handy safety reminder, designed ex- 
clusively for the motor transportation industry. 
The Memo Pads are ideal for jotting down daily 
safety reminders to your drivers—"Do you need 
new wiper blades?" . . . on rainy days—or 
"Streets are slippery—watch your braking dis- 


tance," for example. 


These handy, shirt pocket-size Memo Pads have 
miniature reproductions of current safety posters, 
stressing safe driving practices, covering every- 
thing from driver attitudes to personal respon- 
sibility of company property. Use them as the 


top sheet of your driver's orders. 


DRIVER MEMO PADS are available only in sets 
of 48 pads, each pad with a different poster 
reproduction, with 25 sheets to the pad, printed 
in brown on yellow paper. Order your sets today 


. « « pass them out to your fleet supervisors, dis- 





patchers .. . use daily .. . and watch the results. 


MEMBER PRICES, sets each 


1 to 9 10 to 99 100 or more 
$7.50 $7.25 $7.00 


Non-member prices are double member prices. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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ANIMALS 
ARE THE 


CRAZIEST 
PEOPLE! 


They are for sure, when the wacky aggregation in 
“Highway Zoo" gives their impersonations of “the 
man behind the wheel" . . . there's a laugh and a 
lesson on every page. 


The colorful animal cartoons will catch the eye 

of every man... could even get a smile from 

the Sphinx. The full color cartoons and text 
blend perfectly, in this traffic safety message 
. « » its light and lively humorous wisdom will 
drive right through to the funnybone. 


“Highway Zoo" will give real zip to your 
safety efforts. It fits easily into payroll or 
mailing envelopes (and in pockets, too). 
It's printed so attractively, it can be used 
as favors at safety conferences, award 
banquets and luncheon meetings . . 
there's even space for your imprint. So 
don't delay, order your copies today. 


Price each: 


1 10 100 1000 5000 10,000 20,000 
to to to to to to or 
9 99 999 4999 9999 19,999 more 


$.10 $.07 $.05 $.04 $.035  $.032 $.03 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 





425 North Michigan Avenue « Chicago 11, Illinois 
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HILE our post- 

er artist is fleck- 
ing Santa's whiskers 
snowy white, his 
cheeks a cherry red, 
another artist—-Jack 
Frost—is busy paint- 
ing a Christmas land- 
scape for the most 
joyous season of the 
year 





The whirling snow 
icing the pines and other trees, the snap and 
sparkle in the air, the frosting on the many 
colored lights this time of year, all shout it 
at you: “Merry Christmas!”’ 

And sometime during the holiday weeks 
ahead take time to count your blessings 
And be sure to take time to give a hand to 
others. That way you get the biggest Christ- 
mas lift. Take time to give courtesy, con 
sideration and kindliness. Spreading Christ- 
mas cheer it’s called, but you get it back a 
hundredfold. Make this the safest, merriest, 
happiest Christmas ever! 

oe 


Propaganda is a many splendored thing. 
But in this case it’s a publicity man’s dream 
come true. President Eisenhower's Commit- 
tee on Traffic Safety enlisted the aid of 
barbers to put S-D Day across. 

All during December, according to Frank 
Aliotta, secretary-treasurer of the Master 
Barbers Association of Chicago, members of 
the union whispered in the ear of each cus- 
tomer: ‘Make every day safe driving day.’ 

That's a good pitch for specialists in close 


shaves. 
a +” a 


Sign on a thoughtful motorist’s auto, read 
as he crawled along the Peninsula Freeway 
‘20 M.P.H. Sorry—-New Motor.” 


* + * 


Down in Palatka, Fla., an earnest young 
candidate for a driver's license was demon- 
strating his prowess for examiner Earl Gore 
The candidate pulled into a parking lot, 
smacked into a car. That's where his test 
for a license turned sour. The car belonged 
to Gore. Candidate didn’t pass the test. 


* * * 
And in Oklahoma City, Policeman A. E. 
Blackshore limped into Mercy Hospital's 


emergency room, commented: “I kicked my 
motorcycle. It kicked back.” 
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O EVERYTHING happens to 
you? 

Maybe you just think it does, For 
instance 


Have you been shot by your car 
door ? By your dog? By a fish ? 

Have you swallowed your tooth 
brush? Has your dog driven your 
automobile? Ditto your two-year-old 
son or daughter ? 

Have you proudly named your place 
Dew Drop Inn, only to have it do 
just that——into the lake? 

All these odd little happenings and 
many others were uncovered by the 
National Safety Council in its annual 
roundup of freak accidents. Here's 
the rundown on the dizzy doings in 
1955 

Gene Scott, of Rushville, Neb., had 
hoped his hunting trip would turn up 
something special, It did. He got 
shot by his car door. Gene was get 
ting out of the car when a gust of 
wind blew the door shut on his coat 
pocket. In the pocket was a rifle shell 
Bang! You can bet the next hunt will 
find Gene astride a good old-fash- 
ioned doorless horse 


In New Liberty, lowa, 12-year-old 


David Dahl placed his rifle against a 
ladder in the barn and started to 


climb to the loft. His dog Terry 
jumped on the ladder, struck the rifle 
trigger with his paw, and shot his 
ascending master just below the hay- 
loft 


Some fish stories are greeted by 
raised eyebrows. But when Bobby 
Bright, of Gonzales, Tex., reported 
that he had been shot by a fish, no 
one could doubt him. He had the 
fish, the gun and the wound to prove 
it! A freshly caught catfish flopped 
around in the bottom of Bobby's boat, 
struck the trigger of his rifle and shot 
him in the arm. 


And in Detroit Mrs. Dorothy Gaz- 
zeny brushed her teeth so vigorously 
she swallowed the toothbrush. Fortu- 
nately, she had another. 


At least two dogs tried their paw 
at driving an automobile in 1955—a 
Doberman pinscher in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and a boxer in Black River Falls, 
Wis. Both ended up by crashing into 
something. They also ended up in 
the doghouse. 


Timothy Davis made headlines in 
Long Beach, Calif., by taking his 











by Paul Jones 


grandfather for a little spin in the 
family car. The trip was newsworthy 
for three reasons. One was that the 
car tore off the porch of a nearby 
house and came so near running down 
a neighbor that she fainted. The sec- 
ond was that Timothy propelled the 
car by sitting on the accelerator. The 
third was that Timmy was only two 
years old. Timmy's mother had left 
him in the car with his grandfather. 
Timmy turned on the ignition, sat on 
the gas pedal, and-——swoosh! 


Now, ‘if a two-year-old boy can 
drive a car by sitting on the accelera- 
tor, a two-year-old girl can do it too 

and do it better. So Margaret Ann 
Kilby, of Indianapolis, did it. Mar- 
garet Ann wasn't content to crash into 
a mere house. She rammed into a fire- 
plug, knocked out the neighborhood 
water supply for three hours, turned 
the street into a sheet of ice, and, of 





WE NEED YOUR CAR 


DRIVE IN / 


, 
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course, wrecked the car, Another 
woman driver, eh, fellas? 

The Dew Drop Inn at Port Huron, 
Mich., lived up to its name during 
a wild wind and rain storm, and 
dropped into Anchor Bay. One brink 
too many! 

Trafic experts say it's safe to go 
on the green light. Try to tell that 
to Motorist E. T. Drake, Jr., of At 
lanta! As Drake dutifully obeyed an 
overhead traffic light that flashed him 
a green go-ahead signal, the light fell 
on top of his car and sent him to the 
hospital. Drake saw red. 

The sign over the door of a used 
car salesroom in Los Angeles said, 
“We need your car—drive in!"’ Lewis 
Jackson, Jr., did-—— with his throttle 
stuck. The car crashed through a 
heavy wooden door, sideswiped two 
glistening cars on the showroom floor, 
ran heador into a costly convertible, 
and bounced the convertible into an 
other car. They took down the sign 

Stanton Sapp and his brother Daniel 
happened to run into each other on 
the street in their home town, Mount 
Vernon, Ohio. That would have been 
perfectly all right, of course, if each 
of the brothers hadn't been driving a 
car. Neither was injured in the head-on 
crash, but it did prove the need for 
the safety slogan, “Be Your Brother's 
Keeper—Stop Accidents!” 

And in Copenhagen Mrs. Else 
Sorensen and Karen Kirk Lassen 
couldn't resist the dance music coming 
out of a radio in the Old Folks Home, 
and decided to try the mambo. They 
both landed in the hospital with 
broken legs. Both dancers were 80. 

Every theatrical act strives for a 
knockout finish. The ballet ‘Streetcar 
Named Desire’’ literally achieved it 
As tiny ballerina Nora Kaye whirled 
in the middle of a pirouette during a 
New York performance, her elbow 
caught her husky partner Igor Youske 
vitch smack in the face, and he went 
down for the count. 

Ordinarily, a hung jury is one that 
fails to agree. But the jury that hung 
midway between the first and second 
floors of the courthouse in Reading, 
Pa., im a stalled elevator for almost 
an hour agreed perfectly. It wanted 
down! 

To one family, at least, the most 
important catch of the year wasn't 
made on a baseball diamond, but on 
the sidewalk outside an apartment in 
Chicago. Mrs. Isobel Gutierrez looked 
up to see her three-year-old daughter 
teetering on the edge of a narrow 
window ledge 22 feet above the 
ground. Mrs. Gutierrez raced over and 
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Total caus 


caught the falling child 
ualties—one small cut on the girl's 
leg and cold chills for the mother 

Four-year-old Walter Adams, Jr., 
was showing his younger brother som« 
of the acrobatic stunts he had seen on 
TV, when he happened to glance out 
the window of his fourth-floor apart 
ment in New York City. He noticed 
that several small girls on the sidewalk 
10 feet below were observing his 
intics. Walter decided to show them 
something really good. He opened 
the window, put his hands together 
like a high diver, and took off. The 
girls pulled him out of a big snow 
bank and carried him up, crying, to 
his mother. Nothing was hurt but 
his pride 

In Milwaukee Animal Trainer Rob 
ert Bierwirth had been painstakingly 
teaching two baby elephants to step 
safely on and off a small platform 
18 inches high. He blithely tried it 
himself, slipped, fractured his left 
inkle 

On the same day in June, 1955, two 
planes were brought down in the 
United States—-not by anti-aircraft fire 
but by a steer and a jackrabbit 








Che steer was being chased through 
1 wheat field near Bremen, Ind., by 
1 low-flying plane whose pilot, Bob 
Unsicker, dived again and again at the 
animal in an attempt to guide it to 
ward a gate. Suddenly it leaped up 
ind was hit by the plane's wheel. The 
plane went out of control and crashed 
into a treetop. The pilot es aped with 
minor injuries 

The jackrabbit scored its hit near 
Grand Forks, N, D It did it by the 
simple act of leaping high into the 
air directly in the path of a crop-dust 
ing plane being flown close to the 
ground by Leo Mondry. A damaged 
propeller forced the plane to land 

In Hollywood, Calif., where even 
toys must be colossal or bigger, the 
Burns and Allen television show was 
using a 20-pound stuffed teddy bear 
in a department store scene. The king 
sized bear fell off the shelf, ad ow 
Gracie Allen on the head and knox« 
her out cold 


Walter Bergman, of Ashton, Idaho 
was aware that his jalopy had 
him long and well. But he didn't 
realize how faithful it was until he 
parked it in front of the post office 
ind hurried in to get his mail. Some 
how the car slipped into gear and 
followed him in, right through the 
post office window. Move over, old 


dog Tray! 


ed 


served 


And out in Los Angeles there's a 
man who just can’t stay out of acci 
dents. He's had several traffic esca 
pades that made news for the papers 
And this year he fell through the 
floor of the laboratory where he works 
ind landed nine feet below with a 
bang that knocked him out. His name ? 
No kidding, folks, it's Safety First! 


Still think everything happens to 
you? Monotonous life you lead, isn’t 
it ? THE END 














ee AN is still the greatest miracle 


and the greatest problem on 
this earth,’ said David Sarnoff, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. This was the 
gist of the first message ever trans 
mitted with electricity obtained by the 
direct conversion of atomic energy 
This seeming paradox is probably 
nowhere so true as in the field of high 
way safety, What single problem of 
comparable magnitude do we have 
than the ghastly cost of traffic acci 
dents—-36,000 deaths, 1,250,000 per 
sons injured and an economic loss of 
$4,400,000,000 in the United States 
for 1954 and a contemplated greater 
toll for 1955. Yet on the other hand, 
when one reflects on his own driving 
experience-—the annoyance of trafh« 
congestion and delay-—-the inadequa 
cies Of roadway facilities both as to 
safe design and capacity, the constant 
competition highway users 
for simultaneous use of the same road 
way space and the unskillful or un 
thinking acts of drivers—the wonder 
is that the accident experience is not 
many times that currently recorded 


between 


Well. then, how about a car that 
drives itself! Fantastic? Yes, I'm sure 
that most of us concerned with the 
practical aspects of improving the ex- 
sedition and safety of present day 
lighway transportation would view as 
incredulous driverless vehicles safely 
moving at high speeds along public 
highways 

Dr. Viadimic K. Zworykin, a prom- 


inent RCA scientist, not only believes 








automatically-controlled driving pos- 
sible but a practical means for the 
prevention of accidents along limited 
access roadways and is ready to dem- 
onstrate application of such controls. 

Whether or not we who are pro- 
fessionally concerned with traffic safety 
are willing to accept Dr. Zworykin's 
enthusiasm we must agree that the 
climination of the driver factor in 
highway transportation would remove 
the element most difficult to correct 
ind control 

Of the three elements—the high- 
way, the vehicle and the driver—the 
first two have been subject to consid- 
etable design changes during recent 
years. Although ‘there is room for 
additional improvement to further off- 
set human incapabilities, the modern 
automobile and modern highways have 
lessened to a considerable degree the 
importance of driver weaknesses di 
rectly or indirectly responsible for 
most accidents 

Despite these engineering improve- 
ments and despite the possible future 
application of electronic controls to 
highway transportation, for the imme 
diate future and for many years to 
come, the human element factor will 
continue to be the greatest challenge 
to scientists and to traffic authorities in 
the ever-increasing problem of trafhc 
safety 


The Human Element Factor 


In general, the annual toll of traffx 
accidents involves less than 10 per 
cent of the licensed drivers. A quick 





Trattic Satety 


By Arnold H. Vey, 
Manager, NSC Traffic & Transportation Department 


reaction to this fact might be, “If 
this is the case, why not properly dis- 
cipline or, if need be, revoke the 
driving privileges of those 10 per 
cent of the licensed drivers and elimi 
nate forever our accident difficulties ?”’ 

Unfortunately, the solution is not 
so simple. Although there is a small 
percentage of accident repeaters in- 
cluded in the annual toll, the large 
majority represent drivers who never 
before had been involved in a re 
portable accident or many years had 
lapsed between accidents and they, 
therefore, are not considered repeaters 
As a matter of fact, during a lifetime 
of driving, based on available statistics, 
the average driver will be involved in 
from three to five reportable accidents. 

Since it has not been possible, up 
to this time, to screen out potentially 
dangerous drivers by means of precise 
and valid scientific tests, it has been 
customary to license all comers, ex- 
cept those with obvious physical and 
mental handicaps, until such time as 
they developed a bad-driving experi- 
ence of tepeated accidents and viola- 
tions. But here again, the traffic ad- 
ministrator is stymied by a lack of 
factual data as to the actual ‘‘causes’’ 
of these accidents and the improper 
driving conduct which led to them, 

It is true, of course, that improved 
and more extensive application of a 
cident reporting and statistical proce- 
dures by and through responsible 
governmental agencies has produced 
greater headeline of those factors 
which singly or collectively are in- 
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volved in the problem. However, ex- 
cept for basic data, such as “who,” 
“what,” ‘“‘where’’ and “when,” little 
is known, nor can be obtained from 
existing accident reports, of the “why” 
of traffic accidents. 

For example, when we read trafhc 
accident statistics compiled nationally 
which indicate that 28 per cent of the 
drivers involved in fatal accidents 
were driving at speeds “too fast for 
conditions,” that 16 per cent of fatal 
accident drivers in urban areas “‘vio- 
lated the right of way,” that 12 per 
cent of fatal accident drivers in rural 
areas “failed to keep to the right of 
the center line,” that 7 per cent of all 
fatal accident drivers “had been drink- 
ing’’ and so on for other important 
rules of the road, we are still dealing 
with the surface manifestations of ac- 
cidents and not the underlying reasons 


“why.” 


These recorded ‘driver violations,” 
often interpreted as accident causes 
are in most cases driver statements 
without factual substantiation. 


They represent conclusions af acci 
dent drivers, minimizing the reporters’ 
contribution to the accident and exag- 
gerating the contribution of the other 
driver or placing the cause on physical 
circumstances or deficiencies. 


This is not to be interpreted to 
mean that present reporting of acci- 
dents by drivers and by the police 
does not ‘serve a useful purpose. On 
the contrary, they furnish facts neces- 
sary to maintain a driver accident-fre- 
quency file as well as data concerning 
the circumstances and situations sur- 
rounding accidents. These enable the 
administrator and the technician as 
well as the police to determine and 
apply substantial correctives more in- 
telligently. Improved driver environ- 
ment, lessening vehicular conflicts and 
driver improvement programs have all 
gained through factual data obtained 
from present reporting procedures. 


Obviously driver and police reports 
must be practical, limited to basic, es- 
sential facts useful to the administra- 
tor, the engineer and the police. These 
reports should not be — to a de 
gtee to discourage or make reporting 
impossible. 


Obviously too, driver reports, the 
major source of present day accident 
statistics, must of necessity be limited 
to those facts known or readily ob 
tainable at the time of or immediately 
following the accident. 


A more limited source of accident 
data is supplied by police reports ob- 
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tained from driver or witness inter 
rogation and to a lesser degree acci 
dent investigation, including a factual 
account of what the officer found at 
the scene, plus evidence of traffic law 
violation 


Except for these conditions readily 
discernible or more or less immedi 
ately apparent, neither the driver or 
police reports contain, nor can they 
contain, information concerning the 
driver's condition—his physical being 
mental abilities or deficiencies and the 
present or influence of contributory 
health, medical, alcohol and drug fa: 
tors 


Psychological Factors 


Why do drivers drive at speeds “too 
Why do drivers 
“drive to the left of the center line” 
when approaching hills and curves de 
spite inadequate sight distance? Why 
do drivers fail to regulatory 
devices erected for their protection / 


fast for conditions?” 


“obey ; 


Lack of knowledge of the trafh« 
laws and rules of the road are not the 
reasons if existing testing pro edures 
are considered adequate After the 
first year of operation of the New 
Jersey Accident Clinic, reports stated, 
‘because 88 per cent of the violators 
scored 80 per cent or better, it would 
appear that traffic knowledge as meas 
ured by the Traffic Knowledge Test 
bears little relationship to the cause 
of traffic violations.’’ 


If, therefore, insufficient knowledge 
of proper conduct is not the cause 
does not the answer lie in the make-up 
of the driver including all the short- 
comings of the human being—such 
as physical capabilities, attitudes, psy- 
chological factors and factors related 
to health, medicine, alcohol and drugs ? 


Are drivers mentally 
coping with the exigencies of modern 
day heavy traffic? Can mental ail 
ments be detected and classified? Are 
attitude tests for driver licensing and 


reexamination practic al? 


capable of 


Physical, Mental Factors 


More specifically under the category 
of physical capabilities of drivers 
would come the matter of physical 
well-being of the driver. What human 





physical requirements make for safe 
driving? Can these be classified? 
Should physical examinations be a 
pre-requisite to a driver's license plus 
periodic reexaminations? 


Driver age limitation, too, is an 
increasingly important problem. Is the 
minimum age limit for initial licens- 
ing too low or too high both from 
the standpoint of physical as well as 
psychologic al factors? During recent 
years in New Jersey, accident drivers 
65 years of age and over to total ac- 
cident drivers had a percentage in- 
crease approximately four times that 
of 20 years ago. Is there a maximum 
age limit which drivers no 
longer have the physical or mental 
abilities to cope with modern trafhc ? 


above 


Driver fatigue, and more recently 
since the advent of high speed limited 
access facilities, the matter of hyp 
nosis has become a problem of con 
ern. Can we otherwise explain the 
large number of accidents and in in 
creasing numbers involving only a 
single vehicle under unknown or un- 
determinable causes? What is the sig- 
nificance of fatigue and hypnosis in 
the accident picture ? 


Health Factors 


There are undoubtedly many patho 
logical conditions of drivers which di 
rectly or indirectly adversely affect safe 
lriving 


Heart ailments 
lepsy are probably the most important 
in this category. To what extent these 
conditions cause and are concerned in 
traffic accidents is at present unknown 
lo date, the medical profession has 


diabetes and epi 


not established criteria enabling classi 
fication to determine a bar to a driver's 
license 

Is it possible to develop such a 
classification? Are those patients un 
der medical care and receiving treat 
ment a better risk from a safe driving 
point of view than those not under 
treatment / 

It may be a fact that the percentage 
of drivers having such ailments or 
disabilities represent a small propor- 
tion of the total. However, a small 
percentage, such as 2 per cent or 3 per 
cent, when applied to more than 72 
million drivers represents a sizable 
potential risk providing these condi 
tions are Classified in the risk category 


Induced Factors 


In addition to physical, psychologi 
cal and health factors about which the 
trafic authority is indeed in need of 

To Page 40 
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Belles 


W' IMEN have streamlined the 
American kitchen and the Amer 


ican way of life Their voices have 
been heard and heeded on the design 
ing boards of industry, And, around 
Tucson, Arizona, they've learned not 
to underestimate the power of a 
especially if she is a member 


Arizona Safety Belles.’ 


Even as you read these lines, ‘Safety 
Belles” are continuing their campaign 
to enlist the aid of Arizona women, 
especially mothers, to promote safety 


women 
of the 


as a pattern for living.’ 


Each 
safe driving pledge card is given an 
Arizona “Safety Belles” sticker to be 
placed in the lower right hand corner 
of her car windshield. The program is 


woman driver who signs a 


sponsored by the Safety Division of 
the Arizona Federation of Women's 
Clubs, Earlier this year the number of 
pledge cards signed and decals distrib 
uted topped 11,000-——well on the way 
to the Club's goal of 20,000 


Mrs, P. W 


man of the 


Hodges, safety chair 


Arizona Federation of 
Women's Clubs, received national rec 
ognition for her efforts in behalf of 
accident prevention when she was pre 
sented the 1955 individual grand prize 
(a $1,000 savings bond, a statuett 
and an expense-paid trip to Chicago) 
Carol Lane Awards 
annually by the Shell Oil Company 


in the sponsored 


en al 
ia sie 


——— 














_ DRIVERS - 


Dont forget 





Captain Frank Keefe, Traffic Division, Tucson Police Department, and Mrs. 
P. W. Hodges look over 24-sheet poster sponsored by Tucson Woman's Club. 
Mrs. Hodges is safety chairman, The Arizona Federation of Women's Clubs. 


and administered by the National 
Safety Council. Mrs. Hodges and five 
other Carol Lane winners were feted 
at the National Safety 
Chicago. In 1954, Mrs 
awarded a Carol Lane Certificate of 
Merit, one of 11 awarded 


While the Arizona “Safety Belles” 
now work throughout the year to pro- 
mote accident prevention, the original 
plan was for a safety campaign during 
the Christmas holiday period, Mrs. 
Hodges reports the “Safety Belles” 
idea came to her one October, while 
attending a regional safety conference 
of the Arizona Federation of Women's 
Clubs. An early slogan was: ‘“When- 
ever you hear a bell at Christmas, 
think of safety.” 


Congress in 
Hodges was 


As the idea for “Safety Belles’ got 
into high gear, financing presented a 
problem. Mrs. Hodges contacted Al 
Brown, of the American Automobile 
Association's Phoenix ofhce. He se 
cured approval from AAA to under 
write the cost of 10,000 windshield 
stickers, The round stickers feature a 
bell, encircled by the words ‘Arizona 
Satety Belles.” Her next stop was the 
Tucson ofhce of Allstate Insurance 
Company. Allstate agreed to under- 
write the cost of 10,000 safe driving 
pledge cards, Both donations were 
later increased an additional 10,000 


The cards and windshield stickers 





were ready four days before Christmas 
Mrs. Hodges shipped them to safety 
chairwomen throughout the area, 
wrote letters or phoned local clubs that 
packages were to be picked “P at bus 
terminals. She then appeared on the 
Fred Finney radio program, to tell the 
people of Tucson about the ‘Safety 
Belles” pledge drive 

Three days before Christmas, sev 
eral teams of women volunteers from 
the Tucson Women's Club Safety 
Committee were stationed in banks, 
department stores, super markets and 
other strategic busy locations garnering 
signatures. Close to 1,000 were signed 
up on that one day! 

The wife of Tucson's mayor (a 
member of the Women’s Club safety 
committee) appeared on a local TV 
show to publicize the safe driving 
pledge program 

The pledge reads: “On my honor, 
I will try to practice safety at all times, 
while walking, driving, working. | 
will try to make safety an everyday 
pattern of living, and teach children to 
do the same.’ 

While the Arizona “Safety Belles” 
rogram is a continuing success, tt Is 
nut one of many successful accident 
prevention promotions sponsored by 
the Arizona Federation of Women's 
Clubs. They include 


Safety Chain Letter,” distributed 
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b 19 local organizations of the 
AFWC. The letter, a pledge for safe 
living, was to be copied by each re 
cipient and sent to five other persons 
It is estimated that 5,000 of these 
letters were distributed. 


Series of five all-day regional safety 
conferences, to promote ‘‘an awareness 
of the need for safety.’’ Subjects cov 
ered at these women’s meetings in- 


clude: ‘What is being done about 
teen-age traffic violators;” ‘‘Trafhi 
safety education in the elementary 
grades; “Your Permit to Drive’ (a 
film); “Safety From Fire in the 


Home” and ‘Home Safety.’’ Confer- 
ences were held in Casa Grande, 
Tempe, Phoenix, Yurna and Tucson 


The idea of distributing a Safety 
Christmas Card to drivers. Mrs 
Hodges submitted a design for such 
a card to the Arizona Highway De 
partment. These Safe Yule cards tied 
in $-D (Safe Driving) Day, held on 
December 15 last year, and a Christ 
mas greeting 
cards were given out at all border sta 
tions by the Department 


Thousands of these 


Safety jingles, set to the tune of 
universally popular melodies 
“Jingle Bells.” These were used by 
several radio and TV 
Arizona during the Christmas holiday 
season last year 


such as 


stations in 


Annual Scholarship Card Party 
Profits from these parties help to pro 
vide college scholarships for worthy 
students 


Bicycle safety courses conducted at 





emma - 
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Mrs. P. W. Hodges gets first-hand information on the traffx 
problems in Tucson, as she confers with Captain A. W. Roberts, 
in charge of Traffic Division of Pima County Sheriff's Office wide “Arizona Safety 


schools, for youngsters who own ‘two 
wheelers Course consisted of half 
hour periods every school day for a 
month. Instruction included proper 
handling ot bicycles on streets, trafix 
rules and regulations, proper arm and 
hand signals, general safety. Upon 
completion of the course, youngsters 
were tested by members of the state 
highway patrol. Exam included writ 
ten and drill exercises. 

Distribution of 10,000 hand signal 
leaflets, illustrating proper signals foi 
drivers and cyclists. Printing costs 
were underwritten by the Allstate In 
surance Company and the Traffi 
Safety Division of the Arizona High 
way Department 

Sponsorship of outdoor poster at 
busy five way intersection in down 
town Tucson Poster was displayed for 
a month before, during and after 
S-D (Safe Driving) Day last yeas 
Space for the 24-sheet poster was do 
nated by Foster and Kleiser 

And women’s clubs pitched in to 
help put over the volunteer vehicl 
safety-check in 
was one of five Arizona cities chosen 


Tucson, too, Tucson 
to participate in the 1955 vehicle in 
spection program, conducted in some 
300 cities throughout America 


Members of the Tucson Women's 
Club, Tucson Pilot Club, Catalina 
Junior Woman's Club and the Pueblo 
Junior Woman's Club put in long 
hours as tally clerks at the check lanes 
They kept records of the number of 
vehicles run through, number and type 


of deficiencies found, etc. David W 


‘eA 











Steger, of the Tucson Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, who served as chairman 
of the safety committee for the check 
termed the help of the 
essential to the 


program, 
women volunteers 
success of the inspection 


When the final tally was in, from 
May 16-21 Tucson's Check Lanes had 
inspected 12,750 vehicles. Davis 
Monthan Air Force Base alone checked 
2,943 base-registered vehicles through 
its safety lane. Marana AFB safety 
checked 427 cars. Safety Check Lane 
Week was sponsored on the national 
level by the National Safety Council 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Com 
muttee and Look Local 
sponsors in Tucson were the Gasoline 
Retailers and Tire Dealers Associa 
tions, Tucson New Car Dealers and 
the Oil Information Service Committee 


Magazine 


As chairman of the Special Events 
Committee for the check program 
Mrs. Hodges helped line up 174 
prizes to be donated by local met 
These ranged from theater 
One serv 


chants 
passes to a set of new tires 
ice station promised a wash job for 
every hundredth car to go through the 
lanes. The majority of the prizes 
however, were awarded strictly as a 
matter of luck. Each vehicle which 
successfully passed the 10 check points 

brakes, he adlights, rear lights, steer 
ing, tires, exhaust system, glass, wind 
shield wipers, rear view mirrors and 


horn—-received a windshield safety 


sticker. A_ sticker marked by a red 
star meant the car owner had won a 
priz lo Page 39 





Mrs. Hodges is interviewed by Fred Finney during broadcast 
over Station KTUC, Tucson, w tell public about her state 


Belles’ 


safe driving pledge campaign 


















News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 





be, 
Driver of the antiquated runabout at left, who is a member 
of the Horseless Carriage Club, was cited for driving his 
1920 Overland roadster wo closely on the heels of the car 
at right. Accident took place in downtown San Francisco, 





Informally attired in doeskin jacket, King George of Greece 
prepares to remove his sports car from a Venice, Italy, “No 
Parking” zone. King was advised to seek parking space else 
where by trafic officer (foreground) who didn’t recognize him. 





_ following excerpts from a letter, which was re- 

ceived recently by a California judge, were noted in the 
October 1955 issue of the California Highway Patrolman 
“While on a trip I was 
stopped by a California High 


Learned way Patrol Officer,” the letter 


His Lesson 


began. “I was driving at a 
speed of 45 to 70 mph, de 
pending on trafic conditions My speed was consistent 


with other cars on the highway 


“The officer was polite and courteous. He said he had 
clocked me at 70 mph, I told him I had been driving in 
a safe and prudent manner and had been moving with the 
flow of traffic on an open highway. I did not feel I was 
guilty because of the way the traffic code is written cover- 
ing the 55-mile speed limit, It was my intention to plead 
not guilty 


“However, on our return trip we saw a Car about 1,000 
feet ahead of us suddenly spin around and roll over three 
or four times. It landed in the rocks beside the road with 
its driver, apparently lifeless, lying beside the car. Others 
stopped to render aid. I notified the highway patrol for 
help 

“What I'm trying to say is that I plead guilty ef driving 
at an excessive speed and will mail you a check. Please 
thank the officer who gave me the ticket. Tell him I'll buy 


him a steak dinner if we ever chance to meet again.”’ 


N an October 10 editorial 
the Hood"’——The Chicago Tribune had this to say about 


“Too Many Horses Under 


the ever-increasing power and speed potential of the mod 


ern car: ‘The American Au 

tomobile Association has 
Too Much asked car manufacturers to 
Horsepower? 


stop emphasizing higher 
horsepower and do more to 
make automobiles safer. The statement conceded that ‘rea 
sonable reserve power’ is desirable for passing and for 
emergencies, but said any power beyond that ‘would seem 
to impose on the car user an unwarranted potential hazard.’ 
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To demonstrate “rupture-proof” tread of its new wire-reinforced 
tires, U. S. Rubber Co. ran truck over paths of broken glass 
“without failure.” Tire torture tests were witnessed by auto 
motive editors at company’s Lancaster, Calif., testing grounds 





Atlanta (Ga.) Journal photographer Hugh Stowall, doing layout 
on city’s three most bar intersections, reached crossing 
just in time to film an accident as it happened. In top photo, 
cars are shown instant after impact; at bottom, after colli- 
sion. Driver of car at left was charged with failure two yield 
right-of-way. One person was slightly injured in the mishap 
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The advice is sound. Today's cars are so powerful and 
smooth running that drivers often find themselves going 
faster than they intend to go. The competitive spirit in 
Americans seems tO rise is soon as they get into drivers 
seats, and some ordinarily prudent men step on the gas 
when other cars try to pass It is true that a mania 
driving a 100-hors« power car 1s just as danyerous as a 


maniac driving a machine that develops 300 horsepower 


The industry can't be responsible for all the tools and 
incompetents who buy its products It should make itsell 
re sponsible, however for produ ing mas hines which ado not 
tempt men to make tools of themselves This is a very 
large order but, if it can be carried out by any human 


organization, the auto industry can do it 


“ A NUMBER of automobile manufacturers will demand 
and get a 14-inch tire with increased cross-section 
So predicted H. H. Waters 


director of engineering for 


for use on 1957 models 


Firstone Tire and Rubber Co 
Smaller Tires 
Predicted for ‘57 


in a paper prepared for cle 
livery at the diamond jubile« 
annual meeting of the Ameri 
in So ety ol Mechanical Engineers, he Id on November 


if in ( hic avo 


In addition to the trend toward a smaller, softer and 


wider tire for passenger cars, these developments were fore 
seen by Waters 


l General use of tubeless truck tires in 1956 H 
quoted the Rubber Manufacturers Association as estimating 
that tubeless tires will account for 70 per cent of original 
equipment truck tire sales by the second quarter of 1956 
ind more than 90 per cent by the fourth quarter 

Eventual wide spre id adoption of tubel tires for 
fag equipment 


s. Use of full depth foam rubber cushioning for trans 


portation seating instead of topper | ids set over conven 


tional spring-suy ported seats 


i Increasing use of foam rubber to Improve salety 
Although seat belts help, Waters 


said. ‘the ultimate in safety will not result until critical 


haracteristics of cars 


points such as root decking seat backs and instrument 


cls are pa ided 


licreasimg application of the air spring, a rubber-and 
fabric air chamber designed to replace steel springs in 


chu le SUSpPE Nsions 


Waters concluded by asking his audience to “‘talk up 


the urgent need for improved roads in America, He said 
To delay a nationwide undertaking for a comprehensive 
road program, costly as it will be, is to underwrite the 


needless loss ot thousands ot lives and billions ot dollars 


THe END 








When a 
on sidewalk or pavement, 
he automatically 
a pedestrian 


driver sets foot 


becomes 
Here driver 
changing tire on the 
shoulder of 


dusk, 


sealed beam unit t warn 


highway at 
spots an auxiliary 


nHncoming motorists ot 


hazard An electric lan 
tern or flashlight will 
help in spots like this 


The experience in Vir 
ginia is so typical of the 
pedestrian accident prob 
lem that everyone can 
learn trom it 


DEATH AFOOT 


long been the 


| | HAS practice ol 
vag writers and certain types of cat 


toonists to p ture the pedestrian as 


harried inc-vidual who is relentlessly 
pursued by illous and sadistic motor 
ists. This conception seems firmly 


planted in the public mind but nothing 
ould be from the truth—the 
pedestrian demonstrates almost unbx 
! vable iynmorane ind 
killing himself 


further 
indifference in 


Last year in Virginia, there were 161 
pedestrians killed of died 
in rural areas and 44 in cities or towns 


| he SO 


tons as 


whom 117 


however, are loose classifica 


deaths in small villages of 


which the highway is also the main 


street and in heavily populated city 


fringes are termed “rural” as are thos 


of unincorporated Arlington county 


Those in largely rural, but incorpo 
* 

rated, Warwick are termed “urban” no, 

matter where they occur 


The pedestrian toll in Virginia was 
the lowest State Police records 
were begun in 1934 but the pattern is 
much the same as in high-death years 


A caretul 


since 


analysis of the official re 
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ports, almost invariably filed by in 
vestigating police officers and impar 
tially completed from the best evidence 
available, indicates most definitely that 
the pedestrian was performing either 
in illegal or inordinately stupid act 
when struck. It indicates further that 
age and light condition bear heavily 
upon the situation. Intoxication also 
probably plays a greater part than it is 
wcorded 


Predominating Fatal Action 

Sixty-three, the largest group classi 
fied for the purposes of this study, 
were killed crossing rural highways, It 
is difficult to understand how this can 
happen so often to apparently normal 
idults yet it consistently does, An in 
dividual has every opportunity for ob 
serving trafhc as it moves in both di 
rections and it would seem he could 
gauge distances and cross in safety 

Yet the pedestrian apparently does 
not realize that an automobile moving 
at the top legal speed of 55 mph re 
quires, under normal conditions, about 
‘20 feet of stopping distance after the 
driver perceives danger. Abnormal 
conditions, as sub-standard brakes or 
a wet road, lengthen this distance 
Darkness interferes drastically with 


driver vision, as do oncoming lights, 





By Hiram M. Smith, Jr. 


and approaching vehicles also screen 
pedestrians from view 

It is significant to note that 44 of 
these deaths were in darkness or dusk 
Of the 19 killed in daylight, one was 
age 16 months, one three years, one 
four, two five, two six and one seven 
It is certainly to be presumed that these 
children were incapable of proper 
judgment and tragic examples of the 
folly of exposing the very young to 
trafhic, no matter what they may have 
been told. A 10-, a 13-, a 14 
15-year-old were also included 


and a 


Flees in Panic 

Experience shows the hit-and-run 
driver usually would be cleared of a 
manslaughter charge if he stopped 
However, he becomes panicky and 
flees. Often he has been drinking, is 
driving under a suspended license, has 
another woman’’ in the car or is using 
a car without the owner's permission. 
The inhumanity of the offense cannot 
be minimized but available evidence 
nearly always points to pedestrian 
fault 


No driver fault was legally assigned 
in 56 of the other 62 cases. The 
drivers were not speeding, drinking or 
breaking the law in any manner. It 
cannot be denied that extra attention 
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and driver concentration might have 
prevented some of the tragedies but 
the fact remains that the driver was 
doing all required by law at the time 

Actions other than failure to judge 
the distances and speeds of oncoming 
vehicles included nine cases of unpre 
meditated suicide through the medium 
of dashing from behind parked cars 
where it was difficult, if not impossi 
ble, to observe or be observed; five 
other cases of meeting death on a dead 
run; two attempted crossings at curves 
and one on a hillcrest; an impetuous 
rush from a clump of shrubbery, and 
the attempt of a 10-year-old to push 
d bicycle across the road 

Six drivers were adjudged to have 
been at fault to varying degrees, al 
though one was improperly towing an 
other vehicle which had no bearing 
whatsoever on the incident. Two were 
driving at speeds estimated at less than 
10 miles above the legal limits, one 
was too near the center of the road 
and a fifth was drinking, as was the 
pedestrian, but otherwise performed 
no illegal act. In these cases there ts 
room for joubt whether strict adher 
ence to the law on the parts of the 
motorists could have prevented the 
fatal collisions. The sixth was totally 
at fault in failing to stop for a halted 
school bus. 


Other Rural Deaths 


Walking on the highway, in one 
case on a bridge, with 31, accounted 
for the next highest rural score. In 
some cases it could not be determined 
definitely 
walking in the highway or crossing 


whether the victim was 





she starts across second lane. Surest way 
destruction is to wander in and out of traffic midblock or step 


to court death or 





but each in this phase of the discussion 
is presumed not to have been crossing 
It is interesting to observe that all but 
three were killed in darkness or heavy 
dusk. One killed in daylight would 
not have been struck had he not in 
explicably stumbled or fallen into the 
path of the car. Another, 80 years old 
was well out in the road and was 
struck by a car that had just passed 
another 

Now these people were not walking 
on the road shoulder. They were on 
the paving itself and in at least 10 
cases were walking with their bach 
to traffic. One had been hit only three 
days before but miraculously escaped 
injury 

It is both required by law and ad 
visable to face trafhc in such a position 
as to facilitate stepping off the pave 
ment as Cars approach aithough walk 
ing on the paving under any condi 
tions does not appear conducive to 
long life. Certainly when walking at 
night pedestrians should take the basic 


precaution of carrying a light 


Playing in Road 

Three children, ages three 
and nine, were killed while playing 
in the road and in no case was a driver 
blamed. The three-year-old was be 
neath the wheels of a truck when the 


seven 


unknowing driver put it in motion 
Although only two deaths of this type 
were recorded officially for 1954, at 
least 11 other children were killed on 
private property in much the same 
manner but, because of lack of official 
control on private property and in a 
cordance with national statistical stand 





Motorcycle policeman spots this jaywalking pedestrian just as Panic! This pedestrian didn’t see second car (on left) passing 
at intersection and his chances are slightly less than good of 
escaping this situation unharmed. Drivers are at fault in some 
pedestrians just walk themselves to death 


from behind a parked car. Cross at crosswalks. cases but mostly 
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ards, they were not counted in the 
State toll. An aggravation of such 
tragedies is present here as the child 
is usually killed by an unsuspecting 
parent or visiting friend in a driveway 
or garage 

It is almost unbelievable but three 
adults were killed /yime in the road. In 
two cases the victims were known to 
have been drinking heavily but the 
third could not be explained. There is 
always the possibility in such cases 
that the person killed was the victim 
of a previous hit-and-run driver who 
left him in the road 


Urban Deaths 


Forty-four were killed in cities and 
the pattern follows that of rural deaths 
in that 26 died crossing streets be 
tween intersections and many of these 
walked from behind parked cars 
Again darkness and dusk predominate 
iy 17 died under these conditions 

Driver fault was assigned in but 
three of the 26 cases. One was drink 
ing and operating at 35 in a 25-mile 
zone, However, the pedestrian was 89 
years old, the night was dark and he 
was seen to walk unhesitatingly into 

itt In another case the driver 
crossed a railroad at 20 which is rather 
i technical violation since an almost 
inheeded and unenforceable state law 
requires a S-mile speed at crossings 
The third was speeding outrageously 

Nine died crossing streets at inter 
sections and four of these while walk 
ing against a red light. Five deaths 


were in darkness. Those who walked 


igainst the light were not caught in 
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Toronto VA! 
Hitehed to 





ATCH the blue, red and gold 
trucks of the Toronto Star as 
they wheel their way over the streets 
of this Canadian metropolis and you'll 
agree that Toronto's Star is hitched to 
safety 
A glance at the Safe Driver Award 
files kept in the offices of the National 
Safety Council, Chicago, will tell you 
that one of every three drivers for the 
Toronto Star enrolled under the Coun 
cil’s Safe Driver Award Program has 
earned the coveted NSC Safe Driver 
Award the highest honor for 
professional safe driving perform 
ance 
What's more, the records will also 
show fewer NSC Safe Driver Awards 
issued in 1954 than in the previous 
year, a sure sign that award standards 
are kept high--accident preventability 
stressed in the fleet 


The record of the Toronto S/ar fleet 
is a tribute to the farsightedness of 
J. 8. Atkinson, chairman of the news 
paper's board of directors, and produc 
tion manager 

Atkinson is a topflight newspaper 
executive with an uncanny insight into 
what makes for good public relations. 
Since over-all supervision of distribu- 
tion is one phase of his job as produc 
tion manager, he sees to it that fleet 
equipment is attractive, well main- 
tained, and driven with a high regard 
for the rights of other motorists and 
pedestrians, It was at his suggestion 
that the Star joined the National Safety 
Council in 1932 


The big job of seeing to it that 
these precepts are put into practice 
falls to Lorne Purves, fleet superin- 
tendent, He's the second Canadian 
ever to serve on the Executive Com 
mittee of the Commercial Vehicle Sec 
tion of the National Safety Council 


4 J 
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By Frank Davin 


The first was R. L, Morris of John 
Labatt Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 


A native of Toronto, Lorne Purves 
has been in the transportation business 
since he was knee-high to a grass- 
hopper. Since 1942 he has been with 
the Star, is a graduate of the short 
course at Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute and the first course 
held at Pennsylvania State College on 
handling and mechanical problems in 
the commercial vehicle field. He has 
been fleet superintendent since 1950 

When we first broached the subject 
of an article about the S/ar’s fleet 
safety program.to Purves, he declined 
the suggestion firmly, “Why,” he ex 
claimed, ‘everything we do is an adap- 
tation of something learned from 
others —- particularly the fleet safety 
supervisors of the National Safety 
Council membership, We couldn't take 
credit for their successful ideas and 
suggestions.” 


We pointed out that this inter- 
change of ideas between safety men 
was the very heart and soul of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Since the To- 
ronto Star found seme solutions to 
accident prevention problems via their 
Council membership and the contacts 
it made possible, this, in itself, was an 
important phase of progress in fleet 
safety. Purves agreed to furnish us 
material for a story. But he was firm 
in the notion that proper credits 
should be given for ideas picked up 
by the Star's fleet safety program. 


Circulation is the life blood of a 
newspaper and the delivery trucks 
must be run on a rigid schedule with 
speed and dispatch. Too often, drivers 
for newspapers think this also means 
that a heavy foot on the accelerator 
and the “going to a fire” attitude are 
prime requirements for such service. 
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Not so at the Toronto Star! 


Safety manuals for those who use or 
operate automotive equipment owned 
by the Star, as well as the helpers, are 
the bible of the newspaper's delivery 
service. Drivers are punctual, waste 
no time in loading for their delivery 
routes, are checked out by the clock 
from the loading dock and thereafter 
follow a pattern as rigid as a railroad 
timetable. 


But the big difference is the philos- 
ophy expressed by Mr. Atkinson years 
ago and still featured in the manuals 
as the key to a Star driver's perform 
ance. It goes like this: 

“As a driver of the company-owned 
vehicle entrusted to you, your first ob- 
ligation is to drive safely. 


“Our cars and trucks travel more 
than 1!/, million miles a year over the 
streets and highways of the Toronto 
area, Our drivers pass in review daily 
before the eyes 4 thousands of citi- 
zens. Many people have little know!- 
edge of the Star's safety policy other 
than that gained by observing our ve- 
hicles on the street and highway. The 
driver of a Star vehicle should always 
remember that he is the company’s 
representative before the public and 
should conduct himself in such a man- 
ner as to bring credit to the Star.” 


It should be stressed here that get- 
ting a job driving on the Toronto Star 
fleet is no easy matter. Star drivers 
work a 40-hour week, have all kinds 
of extra benefits not ordinarily con- 
nected with a driver's job. So they 
put out to keep their records clean, 
their employment secure. 

When they are hired they must be 
over 26 years of age, have a top driv- 
ing record, perfect eyesight and be 
able to handle both tractor trailers and 
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straight trucks in over-the-road and 
city driving. If they survive the screen 
ing which eliminates 95 per cent of 
applicants, they are given a road test 
under a driver supervisor. During this 
run, the applicant's attitude toward the 
public—both other drivers and pedes 
trians—-is carefully checked. If he 
measures up, he is briefed on the com 
pany’s safety rules and policies and 
given several days duty in the garage 
under observation 


When first assigned to the fleet, the 
new driver is allowed to drive oniy a 
short period each day. During each of 
the first three days the new driver's 
attitude and reactions are continually 


checked. 


On the fourth day the new driver ts 
assigned to a city truck and, if his 
cenduct has proved satisfactory up to 
this time, he is placed on the tempo 
rary staff for a period of 30 days. All 
of this time he is under constant check 
and observation by one of the staff of 
driver Supervisors—-men who have 
each had from 20 to 30 years expe 
rience, 

Of the three factors in safe driving 

the driver, the vehicle and the road 
Purves and the management of the 
Toronto Star believe that they can 
guarantee the performance of the first 
two, develop attitudes and safe driving 
practices to make up for any deficien 
cies of the road. And it works out 
that way. 


A staff of 39 top mechanics. car 


Part of the-Star’s fleet of 177 vehicles which roll across Ontario 


chance or by guess, so Star fleet features no chance-takers 
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penters and other skilled craftsmen 
spend full time keeping the Star fleet 
in tip-top shape. No car or truck is 
allowed out of the garage 
being checked. Every night each driver 
must turn in a daily mechanical con 
dition report covering the condition of 
his vehicle, brakes, transmission, tires 
etc. Any deficiency must be reported 
to maintenance and the faulty vehicle 
is promptly “grounded” for repairs. In 
addition to the nightly check, each ve 
hicle is turned in for rigid ‘nspection 
every 2,000 miles. At 48,000 miles 
trucks get a complete overhaul 


without 


And they're persnickety about the 
appearance of the vehicles, too. Trucks 
trailers and tractors are continually 
checked as to appearance. No vehicle 
is allowed to run with any scratch 
dented fender or defacement of the 
bright blue, red and gold trim, Every 
nine months each piece of equipment 
goes through the paint and body shop 
comes out spanking neat and new 


looking 


The Star's policy of rotating drivers 
on runs keeps the men on their toes 
One day a driver may be on a country 
run, the next on a city run. One day 
he may be handling a tractor, the next 
an ink tank truck. Life 
monotonous for a Star driver 


never pets 


Since deliveries must be made at the 
same time every day, the trucks, par 
ticularly the out-of-town routes, 
run on a schedule which is strictly 
hered to. As a result they make 


time connections with trains buses and 
airplanes all over the country 

Every country run vehicle ts 
equipped with a Tachograph Recorder 
This silent device records the length 
ind duration of every stop, ‘fingers 
the drivers for speed and tells such an 
eloquent story of the driver's habits 
that it is found in the cabs of most 
every over-the-road tractor or straight 
job on the North American Continent 
Road 


patrols keep constant check on Sta 


Supervision doesn't end there 


trucks. If reports show a driver ts 
getting careless, he is given a demon 
stration of how his performance ap 
pears to the public and also given a 
chance to improve 

If you notice one of the Star's panel 
truck fleet 
bumper-step equipped with reflector 


you will be struck by the 


ized safety guards. It’s a device planned 
by Purves to protect the helper who 
stands on a low platform at the rear 
of the truck About five 
a Star vehicle was waiting at 
light. A car pulled up behind it, an 
other following vehicle piled into the 


ycoars ipo 


A stop 


passenger car and pushed it into the 
Star truck's tail end. The struck car's 
bumper pushed over the step of the 
newspaper truck and the helper suf 
fered a broken leg. The incident so 
disturbed Purves that he devised the 
bumper-step, equipped all S/ar panel 
trucks with it to prevent a recurrence 

of such an accident 
rhe Toronto Star delivery schedule 
Turn Page 


delivering news hot off the press. Newspapers are not delivered by 
One of every three drivers an NSC Safe Driver award winner 











Toronto Star 


is maintained in the face of adverse 
weather and traffic conditions. Such a 
schedule leaves no room for chance or 
chance-takers, and explains the accent 
on safe operation, On many occasions 
Siar trucks have been the only ones 
to get through snowbound roads or 
weather-blitzed communities, Fre 
quently, they have taken medical sup 
plies and food to isolated communi 
ties, a public service that is shrugged 
off by Toronto Star executives as “rou- 
tine stuff worthy of no spe ial 
publicity 


177 vehicles in the Star 
fleet 127 trucks, nine tractors and 


There are 


trailers, a snow plow plus 32 company 
cars, Power units are equipped with 
governors-—-40 mph for city operation 
55 mph for highway work 


Every truck cab and company-owned 
car carries an- accident reporting kit 
which is an adaptation of the one de 
veloped by Edward F, Emond, safety 
director, for Armour & Company, Chi 
cago. It is an envelope containing a 
driver's accident report, a witness cour 
tesy card, exoneration form and a 
pencil, It’s marked “For Use in Cas 
of Accident Only The forms must 
be filled out in detail at the end of the 


shift in which the accident occurred. 


In case of personal injury or serious 
accident, the driver must phone or 
wire the head of his department and 


the superintendent of the garage 


The accident report form is on a 
i-page hardboard fold with the cover 


The driver is 
notified he must submit the report im 


devoted to instruction 





Siar panel truck (above) is shown with ordinary step for ste 
An accident in which standing vehicle was pushed 
So Lorne Purves designed this 


helpers. 
against step, injured helper 


16 


mediately after the accident, to get 
witnesses first, carefully examine dam 
ige, beware of fake investigators. Say 
nothing-—-sign nothing, not to talk to 
anyone about the accident except his 
‘ mploye r, the company attorney, or the 
They are advised not to argue 
at the scene of the accident, to be 
courteous and show their license 
willingly 


police 


On the second page they must dia 
gram the accident, furnishing all in 
formation on the date, time, vehicle 
data on the other driver, direction, 
who was to blame and why, the police- 
man's name and badge number, 
whether a summons was issued, to 
whom and whether the police officer 
made a report 

Every scrap of information on road 
surface conditions, weather and time 
of day is collected. In case of injury 
or damage to other property, two other 
sections must be filled and filed. Wit- 
nesses’ names, addresses and phone 
numbers listed, and a full page for 
remarks 

In addition, drivers must endeavor 
to get witness cards filled in by the 
witnesses. They are asked to give their 
names. Part of the card reads: ‘If our 
driver was NOT at fault, you will pro- 
tect him by telling us. If he was at 
fault, you are protecting yourself and 
the public by informing us.” 

An exoneration card is also pro- 
vided in which the driver of the other 
vehicle fills out this form: “To Whom 
It May Concern: I hereby exonerate 
and release Driver 
and from all blame 
and negligence in connection with an 
accident involving the undersigned at 


on this 
date , 19 The card 
carries a place for name and signature 
of the other party to the accident and 
a witness. Needless to say it is inval 
uable in handling claims, when drivers 
are able to secure them 

Not all of the material used by the 
Siar is gleaned from outside sources 
The driver's and helper’s manuals 
were originally written by J. S. Atkin 
son and are classics of their kind.* But 


*The manuals, according to Mr. Atkinson 


were based on similar ones used by the Wash 
ington Siar several years ago 


some outside ideas are followed faith- 
fully. One such is a coding label at- 
tached to fire extinguishers. Reflective 
backing makes them luminous wher« 
there is available light. They are 
marked “For oil or gasoline fires,’’ or 
“For electrical fires.” The purpose of 
course, 18 to overcome the possibility 
of an enthusiastic but uninformed 
would be “fire fighter’ or employee 
turning a foamite or soda acid (water 
vehicle type) extinguisher into an elec 
trical fire with the resultant possibility 
of electrocution. 

The coding idea was adapted from 
one of the items in a bulletin released 
recently by the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association of Canada. 

Even the transportation plant itself 
on Dupont Street is marked so that the 
Fire Department—in the event of fire 

can locate the white indicators with 
the red circles on the side of the build- 
ing in case of need and know that they 
can make forced entry through a win 
dow to an open portion of the build 
ing free from machinery or locked 
storage rooms or areas 


To Page 27 








on panel truck, protected by heavy reflectorized bumper 
ends. Should bumpers of following cat push into truck's rear 
end, they will not slide over step to injure helper. 
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HAT should be the happiest season of the year is all 
too often the most tragic. Year after year, Christmas 
Eve is the most dangerous day of the year, accident-wise 

Longer hours of darkness, heavy shopping-district traffic, 
drivers traveling much too fast for winter road conditions, 
the last minute rush to buy presents, shoppers’ arms piled 
high with packages, and drinking drivers and pedestrians 

all contribute to this mockery of Christmas 

The National Safety Council again is conducting its 
annual Christmas Safety Campaign, aimed at reducing the 
huge accident toll that each year makes a grim farce of 
Christmas in thousands of American homes. Special em 
phasis is placed on traffic accidents, which have taken an 
upward swing this year of about 6 per cent. A contributing 
factor to this increase is an even greater gain in motor 
vehicle travel. 

In warning against driving after drinking, the Council 
points out that one-fourth of all fatal traffic accidents in 
volve a drinking driver or pedestrian, The conviviality of 
the holiday season probably increases this percentage. City 
and state officials, civic leaders, safety councils and 160 
organizations are joining with the Council in enlisting the 
cooperation of every driver and pedestrian 

The Council believes one of the most powerful weapons 
that can be used in this attack on accidents is a newspaper 
cartoon that carries a real sock. 

Again this year, the facile pens of America’s newspaper 
editorial cartoonists have been enlisted in the war against 
holiday accidents. This Newspaper Cartoon Project has 
been a feature of the Council's Christmas Safety Campaign 
for the past 13 years 

Every newspaper which participates in the project will 
produce a cartoon aimed at reduction of the Christmas 
accident toll. The newspaper will publish this cartoon on 
Tuesday, December 20, or as near that date as possible. A 
tear sheet of the cartoon is to be forwarded to the Council 
immediately after it is used 

All such cartoons received by the National Safety Coun 
cil will be referred to a group of nationally known editors 
representing Colliers, The Saturday Evening Post, Time 
Newsweek and Editor & Publisher. This group of editors 
will select the cartoon which, in their judgment, best typi 
fies the spirit and purpose of the Christmas Safety Campaign 


To the newspaper which produced and published the 
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For a Happier Holiday 


Don't let an accident ruin your holiday celebration. Practice 
common sense precautions to guard against extra hazards 
of the Christmas season. 


"Be Your Brother's Keeper! 











cartoon thus selected will go the National Safety Council's 
Public Interest Award. The cartoonist on that newspaper 
who created the cartoon will receive the Council's Public 
Interest Award and $300 in cash 

Last year, according to Council statistics, 515 persons 
were accidentally killed in two days at Christmas time 
Traffic accidents caused 392 of these deaths—fire and 


miscellaneous accidents, 123 


Over the two-day New Year holiday, 362 persons were 
killed——-296 in trafhic accidents, 66 in fire and miscella 
neous accidents. This is a total of 877 killed needlessly 
during what should be the happiest time of the year for 
everyone 

While not everyone can produce a safety cartoon, every 
one can, and should, practice common sense accident pre 
vention safeguards over the holiday season 

In Trafic, remember 

!. Use extra care for the extra holiday hazards 

», Put the Christmas spirit of “good will’ into your 

attitude toward drivers and pedestrians 

3. Don't let Christmas packages obstruct your vision 

when you are walking 

i. Don't drive if you drink-——and vice versa 

». Start in time and take it easy. Allow for winter 

weather and extra holiday traff« 

And, around the home, be sure to 

| Check your home for anything that might cause an 

accident 

2. Keep your Christmas tree in water and away from 

flames 

». Use electric tree and window lights no lighted 

candles ever. Don't leave tree lights on when you 
are out of the room for a considerable time 

i. Check your electrical connections for shorts and 

worn-out wires 

5. Keep flimsy Christmas decorations and wrappings 

away from the fireplace 

Christmas is a season of gaiety, to be sure, but gaiety to 
be enjoyed only if you resolve to protect yourself from acci 
We sincerely 


hope this reminder will help you to keep safe for a Merry 


dent and to “Be Your Brother's Keeper 


Christmas and a happy, prosperous New Year THe END 
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SAE Recommended Practice for 
Motor Vehicle Seat Belt Assemblies’ 


Standards and Recommended 


Practices ave subject to frequent change 
to keep pace with experience and tech 


nical advances 


Hence the inclusion of 


the minimum Me ome specified in 
this Recommended Practice in State or 


Federal lau 


where flexibility of re 


vision is lacking, is discouraged, 


This Recommended Practice is gen 


erally 
Standard 


National 
and the 


similar to 
308 


Aircraft 
minimum 


drength requirements specified are in 


ace ord 


with Technical Service Order 


C22b, May 1, 1952, of the Adminis 


trator of Civil Aeronautics 


*Report of SAI 


mittee 


Se ope 


This practice ap 
plies to lap type seat belts in 


recommended 


tended for installation in motor 
vehicles 
u "¢ bbing 
Width: The width of the web 


bing should be not less than 17% 
inches 


Strength: The rated minimum 
tensile strength of the webbing to 
be used in belts should be not 
less than 2,250 pounds for a belt 
intended for one occupant and 
not less than 4,500 pounds for a 
belt intended for two occupants 
(i.e, 50 percent greater than the 
rated strength of the complete 
belt assembly as specified in 3.2), 
when accordance with 
Section 2,5 


tested in 


Transverse Stiffness: The trans 
stiffness of the webbing 
should be such that no excessive 
curling or roping occurs under 
tensile test loads specified in 2.2 
(The committee is endeavoring to 
develop a test method to evaluate 
transverse stiffness. ) 


verse 


Mildew Resistance: Webbing 
which is subject to the effects of 
mildew should be treated to pro 
tect against mildew, (The com 
mittee is endeavoring to develop 
a test method for evaluating mil 
dew resistance. ) 

Tensile Test: Three 
should be selected at 
from webbing intended 


oe 
random 
for use 


Motor Vehicle Seat 
Approved November 195° 


Belt Com 


Copyright 1955 Society of 


in the manufacture of lap type 
seat belts. The tests should be 
made on samples which are in 
equilibrium with an atmosphere 
having a relative humidity of not 
more than 67 percent and a tem 
perature of not more than 80 de- 
grees , The samples should be 
tested in a suitable textile testing 
machine, using grips conforming 
to USAF Air Material Command 
Drawings ML-330, 330-1, 330-3 
and 330-4, The samples should 
be mounted in the machine when 
the heads are 10 inches apart 
The heads should separate at the 
maximum rate of 4 inches per 
minute under no load. Each test 
sample of the webbing should 
withstand a load at least equal 
to its rated minimum breaking 
strength without failure for at 
least three seconds 


Elongation Percent elongation 
of the webbing should not exceed 
25 percent under tensile test loads 
specified in 2,2, 


Belt As sembly 


Rated Strength: The belt assem- 
bly, including webbing, buckle, 
and all attachment and adjust 
ment fittings, should have a min- 
imum tensile strength under load 
applied in alignment with the 
anchored belt, of 1,500 pounds 
for a belt intended for one occu- 
vant and of 3,000 pounds for a 
Pelt intended for two occupants. 
Tensile Test: At least three iden- 
tical samples of the belt assembly 
should be tested to determine 
compliance with the minimum 
aaa strength requirement speci- 
fied in 3.1. If the assembly in- 
cludes adjustrnent adapters, the 
adapters should be positioned ap 
proximately halfway between the 
buckle and the end fittings. If 
a cam-type buckle is used, at least 
10 inches of the free end of the 
webbing should extend beyond 
the cam when the buckle is in 
the locked position. The assem- 
bly should be suitably attached to 


the stationary and movable heads 


Automotive Engineers 


Im 


o 


of the testing machine. The heads 
should separate at the maximum 
rate of 4 inches per minute under 
no load. The buckle should be in 
locked position. (The cam-type 
buckle should be locked only by 
the static force of its spring. ) 
The entire assembly should be in 
axial alignment with the heads 
of the testing machine and all 
precautions should be taken to 
avoid eccentric loading. Each 
sample should be subjected at 
least to the rated strength speci- 
fied in 3.1. After removal of the 
load, the webbing and stitching 
should show no signs of failure 
or weakening and the metal com- 
ponents should show no perma- 
nent deformation which would 
result in malfunctioning of the 
assembly. The total slippage in 
the adjusting arrangement or the 
release mechanism should not ex 
ceed l inc h. 


Test of Release Mechanism 
Three belt assemblies should be 
tested in a test jig, the end fit 
tings being attached to jig anchor- 
age fittings located from 10 to 
20 inches apart horizontally and 
80 positioned as to suspend the 
belt in a vertical plane. The test 
load should be 2,850 pounds for 
a belt for one occupant and 5,700 
pounds for a belt for two occu 
pants, The load should be ap- 
plied vertically downward 
through a 6 inch thick semicir- 
cular wooden form having a 
radius of not more than 8 inches 
The curved portion of this form 
may provide a cut-out to accom- 
modate the belt buckle and may 
be padded to simulate the belt 
wearer's clothing. The test load 
specified above should then be 
relieved to 250 pounds for a belt 
for one occupant and to 500 
pounds for a Pelt for two occu 
pants, At these reduced loadings, 
the release mechanism should be 
operable at a force of not more 
than 45 pounds applied in the di 
rection which would normally op- 
erate the release. After the loads 
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( NE HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN safety council man 

agers and others interested ‘n local safety organization 
registered for the 1955 Annual Meeting of Safety Council 
Managers, held in Chicago, October 14-15, in conjunction 
with the National Safety Congress 

An innovation in the 1955 meeting was the scheduling 
of ten workshop sessions which permitted managers to 
participate in small-group discussions of their choices. Sub 
jects included safety council operating policies; organiza 
tion plan; objectives; leadership responsibilities, including 
responsibility for finance; and each of the major program 
areas of state and local safety councils 

Workshop groups devoted the afternoon on Friday to 
deliberation, and discussion leaders then reported back to 
the entire conference on Saturday. Reports of the various 
groups are to be incorporated in a single-printed volume 
which may serve as an operating manual for local safety 
organizations, Frame work for the group discussions was 
provided by the Field Service Memos jointly developed by 
National Safety Council staff and local safety council man 
agers during the previous year. 

Managers heard reports from George C. Stewart, execu 
tive vice president and general manager of the National 
Safety Council, who emphasized the importance of local 
safety organization in the national safety movement; and 
from William G. Johnson, assistant general manager, who 
explained National Safety Council organization and __ re 
viewed developments within the Council during the past 
year. 

Paul F. Hill, manager of the recently organized Field 
Service Department, discussed the functions of the depart 
ment and deployment of the greatly expanded field staff 

Considerable interest was shown in the various new in 
ventories completed or now under way, including the 
School Safety Inventory, Home Safety Inventory, and In 
ventory of Chapter Operations. 

James K. Williams and Edwin S. Smith, NSC district 
representatives, reported on self appraisal of chapter opera 
tions, and distributed detailed results of one such appraisal 
in New England. 

Other items on the program included discussions of $-D 
Day plans for 1955, and current issues with reference to 
auto seat belts. 


Operating Policies Adopted 


The Conference of Local Safety Organizations of th« 
National Safety Council has formally adopted, and the 
NSC Board of Directors has approved, the following gen 
eral operating policies for NSC chapters and afhliated 
local safety organizations 

This Council shall operate as a non-profit, non-political organ 
ization devoted exclusively to accident prevention 


This Council shall represent all major community interest 


and serve no special interests 
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*OVERNOR Arthur B. Langlie of the State of Washington 
(left) chalks his state's prescription for reducing traffic 
death beside poster used to promote Safe Driving Day, De- 
cember 1. With Governor Langlie are John R. Kitch, Chicago, 
president, National Association of Automotive Mutual Insurance 
Companies, and Rear Admiral H. B. Miller (right) director, 
President's Committee for Traffic Safety. 


Chis Council shall work closely and cooperatively with official 
agencies having legal tea for safety. It shall avoid 
public criticism of public officials. It shall rather put forth 
positive, constructive plans for improving safety conditions 
ind shall actively work for their application 

This Council shall encourage and help all responsible local 
igencies, Organizations, groups, and individuals to engage in 
iccident prevention activities within their spheres of influence 
This Council shall not endorse any commercial product of 
enterprise 


This Council's program shall be based upon competent analy 
sis of the accident problem in the area served with major 
ittention given to major needs 


Chis Council shall have a written statement of its objectives 
ind operating policies 


This Council shall make a formal appraisal of its operations 

in terms of objectives and program goals, at least annually 

The above statement will be printed suitably for framing 

and distributed to each of the chapters as local council 
boards formally adopt the policies. 


Chapters Added 


I'wo new local safety organizations were added to the 
roster of National Safety Council chapters by action of the 
Conference of Local Safety Organizations and NSC Board 
of Directors in October, 

The Chattahooche Valley Safety Council with he adquar 
ters in West Point, Georgia, has been in operation for 

To "age 19 





Mrs, . W. btouges, state satety chairman, Arizona ted Ned H. Dearborn, president of the National Safety Council, 
eration of Women's Clubs, and Carol Lane Award winner, is shown as he delivered the keynote address over the 
chats with Don McNeill on ABC “Breakfast Club” program CBS-Radio Network. “Be Your Brother's Keeper,” his theme 


Norman Kraeft, farm director of WGN, interviewed V. K NSC department or division directors lined up to make 
Rowe (Cleft) Congress speaker with the Dow Chemical announcements on WMAQ. From left: Vey, Mills, Jones, 
Company of Midland, Michigan Hughes, Hill, Coe and Arm. Tom Fansler cut his talk later 
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By Dan Thompson 


Director of Radio and TV, National Safety Council 


OME office talent, featuring Ned 
H. Dearborn, president; General 
George C, Stewart, executive vice pres 
ident; and eight division or depart 
ment managers headed up safety broad 
casts or telecasts in connection with 
the 43rd National Safety Congress 
Advertisers, many of whom ar¢ 
members of the National Safety Coun 


General George C. Stewart, executive vice president, Na 
tional Safety Council, was the guest of Rosemary O’Brien 


cil, participated in 80 network salutes 
mentions or broadcasts and in 17 local 
salutes, mentions or broadcasts. Count 
ing The Advertising Council's 40 net 
work allocations, the 43rd Congress 
was saluted or mentioned on 120 net 
work radio and TV programs 
Special salutes by local radio sta 


tions throughout the country numbered 


1,094, as compared to the 1,092 sa 
lutes to the 42nd National Safety 
Congress. 


In addition, many radio stations and 
networks featured news coming out of 
the Congress day by day 


The pictures on these pages tell only 
part of the story, but they give some 
idea of the variety of the broadcasts 
ind telecasts which helped bring pi 
tures and news of the Congress to 
millions of radio listeners and TV 


viewers throughout America 


Wide use was made of the Congress 
theme BE YOUR BROTHER'S 
KEEPER STOP ACCIDENTS! 


To all participants, a salute and a 


thank-you for your services to safety 


Jim Lounsbury (center) introduced teen-agers Robert Dyk 
(left) and Albert Rees to the Top Ten Club on his “Band 


as “Executive of the Week stand Matinee” program on WGN-TV 


on her WBBM program 


Alan Spors (right), who topped Wisconsin 4-H in Publix 
Speaking Award Program, discusses his winning speech 
with Dix Harper on “Dinner Bell” program aired over WLS 


Stanley Benfell (left) president of the Western Regional 
Teen-Age Traffic Safety Association of Denver, was the 
guest of Lloyd Webb on show aired via WAIT 
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Creorge Menard (right) farm director, WBBM-TYV and Ra 
dio, talks over problems of “Safety with Fiectricity” with 
L. L. Koontz, Congress delegate from Roanoke, Virginia 





J. W. Bethea, staff director of the President's Committee 
for Traffic Safety, discusses 8-D (Safe Driving) Day with 
Frank Reynolds (seated left) and Ray Gardner (standing) 
of Irv Kupeinet’s “Chicago Story” program WBBM-TV Radio Station WJJD 


Arnold Vey (left), manager, National Safety Council Traf- 
fic and Transportation Department, discusses some factors 
in trafhe safety with Lee Schooler in broadcast aired via 





David Arm (left) manager of National Safety Council In- 
dustrial Department, is shown being interviewed by NBC's 
John Chancellor for “Monitor.” Gordon O'Neill was also 


Paul C, Johnson (in sports shirt), editor of the Prairic 
Farmer, interviewed Martin Ronning (left), Minneapolis 
Moline Co.; Mrs, Haven Smith, president, American Farm 


interviewed for “Monitor” radio program 


Bureau Women, and Art Henderson (Ill. Ag.) on WLS 
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Changes Effected in 
Council Organization 


Important changes were made in the 
Council's organization at the first 
meeting of the current Board of Dire 
tors on October 18 

The Board voted to make the office 
of President a salaried position with 
Ned H. Dearborn continuing in that 
office. The Board also voted a change 
in the by-laws adding to the duties of 
president the secretaryship of the Trus 
tees and liaison between the Trustees 
and the Board of Directors, responsi 
bilities formerly assigned to the e 
tive vice president 

Gen. George C. Stewart was elected 
executive vice-president, a position 
designated in the Constitution as the 
chief executive officer of the Council 
He wili continue to carry the responsi 
bilities of general manager as well as 
those of his new position 

Harry Read, executive assistant to 
the secretary-treasurer, Congress of In 


ITE Elects 
Officers For 1955-56 


The Institute of Traffic Engineers 
elected officers for 1955-56 at ITE’s 
Silver Jubilee annual meeting, held 
October 24-27 in Pittsburgh 

Charles W. Prisk, supervising high 
way transport research engineer, Bu 
reau of Public Roads, was elected 
president. Vice presidents are Carl | 
McMonagle, director, Planning and 
Trafhic Division, Michigan State High 
way Department and Joseph E. Hav 
enner, manager, Public Safety Depart 
ment, Automobile Club of Southern 
California. Matthew C. Sielski, dire 
tor, Safety and Traffic Engineerins 
Department Chicago Motor Club, was 
elected secretary-treasurer 

Elected to the board of 
were: Edward G. Wetzel, 
chief, Planning Division, The Port of 
New York Authority; Gordon K 
Gravelle, transportation 
Automotive Safety Foundation 


directors 


assistant 


enginecr, 


Alger 


F. Malo, director, Department of 
Streets & Traffic, Detroit; George J 
Fisher, director of service, Wichita 


Karl A. Bevins, city trafic engineer 
Atlanta; Herbert C. Higgins, office en 
gineer and secretary to highway com 
mission, Department of Highways, 
Washington, D. C., and Harry Porter, 
Jr. (Immediate Past President), senior 
trafhc engineer, National Safety Coun 
cil, Chicago 
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dustrial Organizations, was elected to 
created 
President fer Labor. The new 
was established by the Board upon the 
recommendation of a special commit 
tee, which, in its report, characterized 
important ele 


the newly position of V ice 


office 


labor organizations as 
ments in American life that exert a far 
reaching influence on the thought and 
action of a very large segment of the 
The influence of 
organizations, the report continued 
will be “not only among their mem 
bers but more importantly, 

of their available means of contact and 
reating publi 


population labor 


in the use 


communications for 
support of safety and consumer de 
mand for materials and services of the 
Council among people generally 
Board action also provides for the 
establishment of two new Confer 
W ome ns 


ences—-for Labor and for 


Activities 


Offer Three Courses 
for Police at NUTI 


Police Traffic Records, 
January 30 and continue 
17. It will cover the importance of 
records to police traffic service, installa 


will begin 
to February 


tion of a records system, preparation 
of analysis material, forms and filing 
systems, and the classification and in 
terpretation of data. Tuition for this 
is $135 


three-week course 


pa kage’ 
deal 


Beginning in February, a 
of three 
ing with the 


courses will be offered 
effective us¢ 

personnel, by Northwestern 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill 


ot police 
Univer 
sity 5 

First in this sequence is ‘Personnel 
Management,” February 20 to March 
2. Next, “Supervision of Police Per 
sonnel March 5-16, will 
supe rvisory re 


include 


studies of four basi 
sponsibilities: directing, teaching, eval 
Finally, effe 
tive training of police personnel will 
Training Programs and 
Police March 19-30 


each of these 


uating, and reporting 
be covered in 
Methods for 
Tuition for two-week 
ourses 1s $100 

All five courses are integrated units 
Traft 
training program in traffi police ad 


in the Institute's nine-month 


ministration 





Make It a SAFE Holiday 
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FLEET NEWS 





SPEAKING before the Annual Meeting of the 43rd 
National Safety Congress, Major General Paul F 
‘Yount, Chief of Transportation, U. 5S. Army stated that 
last year about 80 per cent of the accidental fatalities to 
military personnel in the United States were incident to 
some phase of transportation. Over 65 per cent of these 
fatalities, he said, involved the soldier in a_privately- 
owned vehicle 
Citing the U 
Yount said, 


S. Army's motor vehicle safety record 
Between 1946 and 1954, the accident rate 
for Army motor vehicles in U.S, was gradually reduced 
from 2.6 to 1.4 per 100,000 miles of operation in this 
country, Our accident rate has remained consistently below 
that of those major fleets in the United States reporting 
to the National Safety Council because of their interest in 
the safe operation of their vehicles, Our accident rate of 
1.4 for 1954 compares favorably with 1.83, the three-year 
rate (1951-1954) for all types of vehicles reported to the 
National Safety Council 


“This means,” he said, ‘that during 1954 Army vehicles 
averaged 72,000 miles between accidents compared with 
48,500 in 1946,” 


Be Your Own Traffic Judge 


Can one person judge his own safe driving perform 
ance? Yes, if he’s honest enough to apply the principles 
of defensive driving. This is the theme of the Council's 
new driver training booklet “Be Your Own Traffic Judge.” 

The booklet sets up six accidents, poses a series of true 
or false questions, provides the answers and a general dis 
cussion of the accident type. Designed primarily for driver 
salesmen, the booklet can be used as a discussion piece for 
all types of professional drivers and for use in off-the-job 
safety programs, to promote a more professional attitude 
toward this business of operating a motor vehicle 


Single copy and price list available upon request 


See Tires Three Times Better 
Automobile tires that may last two to three times as long 
as present tires, were among the possible developments in 


rubber technology outlined at the recent diamond jubilee 
annual meeting of the American Sox asty of Mechanical 


. Bois o eoyperutes 
,wwVNIVy weepet OF PPG Wuscrucsu Bocce tw ¥ t 


Ny cL [SCUYOIOBA ONC[TUGG FE FPS LecGuT « yew \npiyss 
UB ) B50 } ' he "f bic 
F FecABOWORY OUHINES at ME (OCERE CIAO (UICC 
annual meeting of the American Sox iety of Mechanical 
Engineers 

E. J. Joss of the United States Rubber Company's Re 
search and Development department, Passaic, New Jersey, 


said that polyurethane rubbers will provide vastly supe rtor 


abrasion-and lear resistance once certain dehcien ies have 
been worked out 


Other advances outlined by Mr. Joss included develop 
ment of a synthetic rubber with characteristics identical to 
those of matarel wabblne: aod Jewelomonco \ wi\xcome tah 


bers thal 811) sermin Neale Jor J) pours a I00 MC 
\' , VOR se A arreralt ap Aications and for insulation of 


high temperature service electrical wire 
Lhd Ls ’ 
Aggressive Caution" Dugan Theme 


Dan Dugan of the Dan Dugan Oil Transport Company 
of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, believes that safety can be 
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EAR end collisions can be costly, especially in a transit 

operation, so their prevention justifies a special campaign. 
Our camera caught Elmer Schuemann, safety director, United 
Motor Coach Co., Des Plaines, Ill, conducting a class for 
United operators on how to end rear-end collisions, Common 
causes of this type of traffic mishap are—unexpected stops of 
the vehicle ahead, distractions, not observing developing situa- 
tions, and not having vehicle under proper control. Posters 
illustrated are two of four used by Schuemann in this campaign. 


achieved through the constant practice of aggressive cau 
tion, By ‘aggressive caution,” he means. 
1. Careful selection of drivers. 
2. Careful coaching of drivers and supervisors to create 
understanding of what safety means 
3, Constant maintenance of equipment 
i. High standards for defensive driving practices 
5. Constant supervision to see that high standards be- 
come habits. 


6. Recognition of the importance ot courtesy, 


The Oan Cage Oss Trangpoet Company won the Trai}- 


EPS —DsY |HTSsu OFF Brsvuebore Cowbsu Mou Cpe {tt} - 


H; Macon 9) have 99 3) S30} of 


The Dan Dugan Ov Transport Company won the Trail- 
mobile Tank Truck Trophy tor the fourth time this year 
The company has also won 26 other major national safety 
awards 


Jruck, Transib Associations Officers 


New President of the American Transit Association is 


Roswell] F. Thoma, president of the Niagara Frontier Tran 
sit System, Inc., of Buffalo, New York Paul ©. Dittmar, 
president of the South Suburban SafeWay Lines, bux at 


Dbarvey ino, was ected Vice President 


The American Trucking Associations have elected C, | 
Williams as President. Williams is president of the Hill 
side Transit Co., Inc., of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Elected 
first vice-president of the associations was R. C. Williams 
president of the R. C. Williams, Inc., an oil field hauler of 
Russell, Kansas. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
in the field of Public Safety 





md, 





ra 


Books and Pamphlets 
1954 Use of Chemical Tests for In 
toxication. National Safety Council, 
125 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Ill., 1955, 22 


It's Your Responsibility, National 
Committee on Winter Driving Haz- 
ards. National Safety Council, 425 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Iil., 1955, 
16p. (Basic winter driving rules, 
techniques, equipment and safe prac 
tices for passenger cars.) 

It’s Up to You. Committee on Win- 
ter Driving Hazards. National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi 
cago 11, Ill., 1955, 24p. (Basic win- 
ter driving rules, techniques, equip 
ment, safe practices for truck drivers.) 

Trafie Engineering Its Role in 
Safe and Efficient Operation of Streets 
and Highways. D. Grant Mickle 
(1955 Beecroft Memorial Lecture). 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 29 
W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y 
1955, 24p. 


Magazine Articles 


“Belts Overrated.’ California High 
way Patrolman, Oct. 1955, p. 12 

“Driver Training and Safety Educa 
tion in Fire Departments.’’ Thomas D 
Ryan, Fire Engineering. Oct. 1955, 
p. 1005. 


“Driving Schools.” Highway High- 
lights. Oct. 1955, p. 10 

“Freeway Ramps — Proper 7% ing 
Important in Preventing Accidents 


George M. Webb. CAS oid Hiphwas 
md Quolic (Core: Sent -Oet 195) 


Gsac&s VC AKSPP’ Cay ous PE 
Wupornms mm bbe) see 


George K WAL. Clifoenia fiohu ay 


and Public Works Sept.-Oct. 1955, 
p. 14. 
“Highway Menace 


Highway Problem 
way Palolman, Udi, 195, p, 27 


“Motorist Injuries Among Persons 
over 60."" Jacob Kalowski 
Sept. 1955, p. 425 

Medical Problems of Skin Die 


Slow Poke [Is 
Galiternia Hig? 


Geriatrii 


ing.” William T. Burns, M.D. The 
Journal of the American Medical A 
yclation, Sept. 3, 1955. p 
One Year of Traffic Engineering 
in Madison.” John H. Bunch. Traff 
Engineering, August, 1955. p. 439 
One Year of Trafhc Engineering 
in Wilmington, Del.” Robert A 
Mitchell. 7? afic Engineering, July 
1955. p. 393 
“Our Interstate Highway System 
Joseph Barnett. Civil 
August, 1955. p. 45. 
“The Normal Look By Day Be 
comes the Safe Look at Night.” Safes) 
Maintenance and Production, Oct 
1955, p. 80. (Garments that light up 
at night make pedestrians visible.) 


Engine ering 


“Radio Controlled Traffic Signal 
System."’ Peter Garippa. Manic: pai 
Signal Engineer Sept.-Oct., 1955, p 


16, 
"S-D Day Supported "California 
Highway Patrolman, Oct. 1955, p, 11 


“Safety on the New York State 
Thruway Arnold C. Fisch. Tra/ffu 
Engineering. Oct. 1955, p. 23 


Research 


Comparison of Group Paper-and 
Pencil Tests with Certain Psychophysi- 
cal Tests for Measuring Driving Apti 
tude of Army Personnel.” A. R. Lauer 
Journal of Applied Psychology. Oct 
1955, p. 318 


Joint Highway Research Project at 
University.” Harold L. Mi 


Purdue 


chael. Pralfi Uidtle by Der 5055 
prey KA7Bre Gewisea- Qeae- ca2za 
POOOE OMEN): INO D:D 
chael. Traffic Quarterly. Oct. 1955 
p. 564 m 

The Washo Road Test Part 


Test Dates, Analyses, Findings High 


way Research Board, 210) Consiitw 
tion Ave., Washington 25, D¢ 


1955, 212p First report Road Test 
One—-M.D. Special Report 4, 1952 


(Full scale test of paverment behavior 


wider comtralled heavy track traffic.) 





PUBLIC SAFETY Index Available 


The cumulative index for volumes 
December, 1955, will soon be available 


47 


and 48, PuBLIC Sarery January 
Write Ruth Parks, Librarian, National 


Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Box Score on Special 
Session Michigan Legislature 


In the special sesston of the Mich 
igan State Legislature, November 1-4, 
called by Governor G. Mennea Wil 
liams, eight laws pertaining to trafh 
safety were enacted, These changes 
filled some of the gaps noted in the 
National Safety Council's Annual In 
ventory of Trafic Safety Activities in 
Michigen. Measures enacted were 

1. Added 200 state troopers and 30 
cars for highway patrol This will 
bring Michigan State Police authorized 
strength to anproximately 988 men by 
june 30, 1956. The National Guard 
received an additional $50,000, which 
will permit them to continue aiding 
in road patrol over holiday weekends 

2. Established a stat:-subsidized pro- 
driver training in high 
schools. Appropriated $11/, million 
(approximately $25 per student) an 
nually for this program 


gram ol 


3. Stiffened requirements for driver's 
license examination 

{ Appropriated $311.000 for a 
traffic safety center at Michigan State 
University, 

5 Tightened standards for school 
bus drivers 

6. Authorized state 
standards for seat belts 


police to fx 


Expanded the staff administering 
central records file in the Secretary of 
State's oftice 


8. Enacted a statewide speed limit 
of 65 mph by daylight, 55 mph by 


night absolute 


The following measures relating to 


highway safety were set aside for 


future study and action 

|. State-purchased radar equipment 
to be loaned to local law enforcement 
avencies 

». Periodic mandatory vehicle in 
spections 


4 Chemical tests for intoxication 


>* Cprecusscey scege [Ou sesourcessca 
SHOE HDS 
valu 5 
4. Chemical tests for intoxication 
i. Restrictions on roadside venders 


Uniformity in court disposal of 


traihc offenses 


Insurance Group to Use 
Seat Belts in Company Cars 


Paces Nice Veesiicak ). N Actor 


“tld W lie Ntttid Fore Josie 
Group recently announced that the 


group will install automobile seat belts 
in 1,350 company-owned cars 2nd 250 
personally-owned cars used by em 
{ loyee § on company business. 


Ls) 
oe 








How Much 
ls Your Life Worth? 


N Perth Amboy, New Jersey, last 
year, a man named Joseph | 
Dudor was driving along the street 


in his cat when he saw a young irl 
il we ya i} 


rom a store with her dress on 


run 
fire. Her hysterical shrieks attracted 
a crowd, but no ome did anything 


oti) Dedor leaped from bhi ar are 


hatnics wWINcvods lid (ossed Z burl 


ing match into her lap and turned her 


imto a living torch 


About the samme titre a women was 


: ’ highway wertlhs ber lw 


heed naar fs 
hen shattered the windshield of the 


cat and caused hying glass to cut the 


wife's face, making deep wounds that 
bled profusely It was more than a 


no, Nevada, when a $a ge 


hundred miles to the nearest hospital, 
and her life was saved by two tele 
phone linemen who happened to be 
at a nearby yas station. Oliver D 
DeLozier and Daryl D. Heckman 
knew how to control bleeding with 
manual pressure against her veins dur- 
ing the long ride to the hospital. 


Down in Florida. Airman Second 
Class Bobby L, Dossett, a water safety 
instructor stationed at Eglin Air Force 
Base, was taking a swim at the beach 
when a friend called to him that a 
child just brought to shore was not 
breathing. No one else had attempted 
artificial respiration and it took the 
airman 35 minutes of patient work 
to get breathing started again for the 
limp five-year old 


In Rock Island, Illinois, that week, 
William E, Norris, captain of the 
city fire department, restored breath 
ing to a man overcome with carbon 
monoxide gas fumes while sleeping 
in his truck with the motor running 


In Baltimore, Maryland, Roscoe 
James, a truck driver, was eating his 
lunch when he saw a 6-year-old child 
dart into the street in front of a mov 
ing car, James was able to control 
severe bleeding from a deep laceration 
in the boy's right arm which would 
have caused his death before a physi 
cian was reached 


These are a few of the numerous 
heroic cases the American National 
Red Cross decided were worthy of 
its Certificate of Merit during 1955 


Women too, and teen-age young 
sters were among those who received 
public acknowledgments of their life 
saving service 
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Cycle Safety 


I OUND and round it goes, and when the officer stops this young 
miss will know whether or not her bike is in safe operating con- 
dition, Teamwork such as this, between enforcement officials and the 
youngsters, is helping save young lives in many communities in which 
bicycle inspection programs have been adopted 
biel 

















For example, two Pittsburgh, Penn 
sylvania, nurses, Jane L. Sage and 
Marcia Carlson, were driving past a 
sporting goods store when the owner 
staggered to the highway, a victim of 
accidental gunshot wound. The nurses 
saved his life by controlling severe 
bleeding in the left side of his neck 
while taking him to a hospital 23 
miles away 

Mrs. Alfred W. Eckels, a Red Cross 
motor service driver, was quietly en 
joying dinner at the Rock Hall, Mary- 
land Fisherman's Wharf, when a man 
fell into the water. He was rescued 
but not breathing, so Mrs. Eckels ap 
lied artificial respiration and wrapped 
iim in a blanket until he appeared 
normal 


Jane McCallister, a 17-year-old St 
Louis, Missouri, girl, shared honors 
with two policemen in saving the 
life of a five-week-old neighbor child 
who stopped breathing. While Jane's 
mother called an ambulance and the 
police, Jane applied artificial respira 
tion, learned in her high school first 
aid course. Jane had revived the baby, 
but he stopped breathing again just 
before Policemen Walter W. Star 
mann and Robert A. Freithaut arrived 
and relieved the tired girl. While the 
infant boy was being taken to the 
hospital the policemen took turns with 
artificial respiration until he was re 
vived, 

And Sandra Featherstone, a 16-year 
old girl at Marion County High 
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School, Jasper, Tennessee, was able to 
save her own life by application of 
first aid learned only a few days be- 
fore she was involved in an auto 
accident. A severe laceration of her 
forehead severed an artery, but she 
applied direct pressure to the wound 


until she reached a hospital 


I 
In all these cases the prompt, life 
saving action was due to training im 
®rst ald amd water safety <kills. The 
Red Cros trams arly two miublios 
persons cvery wing. jit 


wing, snl cl al “and fis aid 


This is a partial answer to the ques 
tion, “How much is your life worth?” 
Such training not only prepares thes« 
two million to ziv« 


happen; it helps to prevent them from 


happening through sensible precay 


cons. 


nid when ax 


Toronto Star — 


Hitched to Safety 
From Page 16 


Safety supervision on the Toronto 
Star never overlooks an opportunity to 
hammer home the accident prevention 
message. Safety education boards at 


the exits of the plant yard and trans 


idents 


portation plant building carry this mes 
sage: “A good commercial operator 
reflects his pride in his profession and 
his company by his courteous conduct 
and his careful driving skill 
ber! As you leave this door YOU are 


the STAR.” 


Re WieWi 


According to Purves, the signs are 


{ 
v4 { 

a direct adaptation ot those prepared 

by Kenneth N. Beadie, director of 

Pach Latermountain Express 

and seck am their ter inal The sige 


was originally pictured in PIE olo 
movie Wheels of Progress 


The Star fleet’s safety record is the 
end result of 
trasPiins an a constant 


When this is 


satety 


careful selection, ade quate 
supe TV tsiOTf 


combined with a sens« 


of publi relations and common sense 


1s an unbeatable combination 


Excerpts from the drivers 
manual emphasize this Any 


Safety 
speed 
that will not permit a vehicle to be 
stopped SAFELY is obviously too fast 
tor the prevailing conditions,” spe))s 
it out for the most indifferent. ‘No 
vehicle operated by this company has 
the right-of-way at any street inter 
section Courtesyeand the willing 
ness to forego one’s own rights for 
the other driver (or pedestrian) not 


only help in the reduction of accidents 
but also reflect credit upon the driver 
and the Star.” 


Any way you look at it, the Toronto 
Star is hitched to safety THE END 


Allstate Grants 


Faia {11ER 


Cwenty-cight grants, totalling $117 
QO, Wave been presented by The Al 
tate Foundation to colleges and uni 


ersities throughout the 
(O99 pro mn 10 provide ((AMMIng 


ourses for high school driving in 
structors, according to Calvin Fentress, 


country im the 


\r Foundation president 


Fentress said the college grant pro 


vram was initiated in 1953 to aid in 


crovidiag the trained instructors ne 


essary to the aations high schoo) 
iriver program 

As a direct result of The Allstate 
Foundation grant program last year 
more than 400 teachers who received 
scholarships under the program initi 
ited or expanded driver training classes 
in their high schools. -Approximately 
35,000 high school students and 5,000 
idults 
lasses 


completed courses in these 





SAFEUIY AY SCsl 


HOO 


With the approach of winter, there is also the approach of more hazard- 
ous conditions related to the children who will be going to school 
There will be those dark days when visibility is poor. This will be 
the time when it will be important for you to have a properly outfitted 
School Safety Patrol. 
carried by our company. Here are some of the many items 


Make your selection from the complete stock 


All rubber raincoats, made of 100% rubber. Ab 
solutely waterproof, available in yellow. white 
or black. School, city, or sponsor's name on 
back. Good the year round. 


OVERSEAS CAPS 
FELT EMBLEMS 
PATROL BUTTONS 
CAUTION FLAGS 
RAINWEAR 
ARMBANDS 
PATROL BELTS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
and the 
CORPORAL DICBY 
SAFETY SENTINEL 


Metal patrol badge that will lend official impor 
tance to the people on the school safety patrol. 
Officer's badges finished in gold color, members’ 
in nickel. All complete with pin clasp. 


Snappy eight point style gabardine caps may 
be had in Navy Blue. other colors on special 
order. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


G A UBA D AY 266 Mulberry St.., 
Ne wark 5, | J 


‘America’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 
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Drivers in Spotlight at First 
Worldwide Air Force Road-e-o 








PPROXIMATELY 4,000 attended 
the first World-wide Ai Force 
Road « ‘ hneid Ne ptember | at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base nea: 


lhe « wl “ ‘ 
‘ ' 4 bor throug? 
iw _ : : - y™ ; 
bas 
: ; bus » hel 
A ‘ 
. MiM 
»* ; | _ 
‘ : j om pet 
wth rine type beac he 
They came f be Par Ey Europe 
(,reenland. Engla lkceland, Hawa 
Puerto Rwo and the United Stats bi 


was awarded the McConnell troy hy, a 
large cup named in honor of the fa 
mous I nited “States Aur For © pet me 
the late ( aptas Josey h McConnell 
This marked the first time the trophy 
which was donated by Warner Bro 





Studio, had been awarded 

Other winners mcluded Staff Ser 
geamt james E. I ypomnt Palm Beach 
Ai Force Base; Roger Marcotte, Otis 
Air Force Base; Airman Second Class 
Carl N. Barnes, Moffett Air Force 
Base and Airman First Class Hughy 
L. Whitten, Figin Air Force Base 


Ihe event, held on the taxi runway 





~~ ° ‘ ’ The Laas 


i Rotating crews of experts (top photo) judged the first world-wide U. S. Air Force 
Road-eo, at Wright-Patterson APB. Above: One of 90 top drivers from Air Force 
units around the globe puts a tractor trailer through tough serpentine course 





a Area ( Patterson Field, feature: 
Ompet ition im nepotiating : wx «for 


an through mm Offect alley with only 





imches to spare parallel parking 
the heavy Air Force equipment, nego 
tating objects placed im a straight 


line such as a row of tennis balls 


parking heavy vehicles in an alley dock 

hore the deluae mut come within In addition to the driving of the drivers safety-minded, was also judged 

five inches of the dack with the rear heavy vans, such Air Force vehicles as on personal appearance 

of the truck; covering a serpentin taff cars participated in the compe Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 

ourse mack up of barrels; passing tition udded to the show with a ground dis 

through the diminishing clearance The drivers were all given written play of such items as a Nativ radar 

ourse where the width is nine feet tests before they actually entered the controlled ground-to-air missile; the 

six inches and finally narrows down to iriving phase. These involved rules Firebird, the first air-to-air missile and 
the famous B-50 Superfortress, Lucky 


eight feet, two inches, or an inch of 
of the road, first aid on the highway, 

clearance on cach side of the vehucl hol ’ ; Lady II. the first bomber to fly non 
fir whting m connection wit y : r 

and finally a test to determine the ' oe eemeeres —_ stop around the world 


hicles in highway operation and occu 
2 





drivers ability to pull ip to a cross An air display of the latest Air 
walk.” Here he must stop within five pational knowledge as an Air Force Force jet bombers and fighters also 
inches of the “crosswalk” or fail to driver was presented during the three day 
get a perfect score Each contestant, in this bid to make event Tue END 
28 Public Safety for December, 1955 
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ITH winter reaching its peak 

over most of the country in Jam 
ary, the main theme in the Operation 
Safety kit for January is “Winter 
Hazards : 


Besides the usual factors operating 
in trafhe hazards, the bad weather con 
ditions of winter make driving and 
walking particularly dangerous To 
cope with the many problems of win 
ter driving, the motorist has to modify 
his driving habits—to “winterize” his 
driving-——and acquire the “know-hov 
in handling proble ms of traction, poor 
visibility, skidding, and unpredictab 
temperature hanges 


Ihe lanuary kit includes ompl 
materials for orgamizing a community 
drive against winter trafhc hazards and 
educating the local citizenry in the 
ways and means of “winterizing” their 
driving habits in order to insure their 
own safety and that of others on ou: 
streets and highways 


Also included in the kit are a 
Planning Guide, which is filled with 
ideas for programming events and 
building public support on all levels 
radio scripts, newspaper releases, and 
a newspaper editorial—each emphasiz 
ing the various aspects of winter 
driving and walking; a fact sheet 
which summarizes the statistics on win 
ter traffic accidents and includes a 
complete report of the tests conducted 
by the National Safety Council Con 
mittee on Winter Driving Hazards 
to analyze the various factors found 
in winter driving and to determine 
the effectiveness of tire -chains, snow 
tires, etc. Out of these tests over the 
years, the Committee has evolved basi 
procedures and rules for safer winter 
driving. 


As an added attraction, the January 
kit contains something new in trafh 
safety education: an actual recording 
of a song hit, ‘Please Take Care of 
Yourself. 

For those states with milder winter 
climates, the January kit includes a 
special supplement of suggestions ¢m 
phasizing new developments in trafty 
signs and signals 

For further information about th 
Operation Safety program, write to 
Bob Shinn, director, Operation Safety 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Mich 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 
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SAFETY 


TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 


FOR FEBRUARY POSTING 


IMPRINT DEADLINE DECEMBER tt 


Dont try to bluff 
“BIG Guy 


“/) 











KNOW and OBEY 


— 





Traffic Laws “EQ 


T-0364-A BYaxl1/2 
ADVANCE SHOWING FOR MARCH POSTING 


{PI iT DEADLINE JANUARY 14% 





YOUR SIGNS 


























DO OF LIFE 
NOT 
PASS 
RAR 
T-0466-C 25x38 7-048iek 17423 


T-0467-A BYVaxll'/2 


PRICES FOR ASOVE POSTERS 


Trafic Posters—T-prefix to aumber 


149 10-99 100-999 1000-4999° 
A Sine $0.12 90.07 $0.06 0 04 
8 Size 9.18 9.15 0.1 0.108 
C Size n” 3 9 7 


YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on 8 and C posters 
only. A minimum of 4 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is required 
on all orders for imprinting 


"Write for orices on quantities of 5.000 or more or for special rates on annus! poster orders 











SAFETY 





PROFESSIONAL DRIVERS 
need a periodic Chech-Up too! 


POSTER PRICES 


Posters Niustrated on these peges are included in the automatic Moter transporte 
tien poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
thet provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) “A” size (O/,"x11'/"") and (2) "8 
size (17°'x23""). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 

City Treck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $7.48 per set 

intercity Truct Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $6.48 per set: 50-999 sats | 

Seles Truck Taxicab $5.16 per set 
Truck Termine! Bus Termine! 


-_ 
. - ~ 
Posters are avellabie for individual selection at the following prices j : ; 
“ 10-99 100-999 1000-4999" “64, A 
A site—esorted 06 On 045 f 
J 
' 


—teme 07 6 ‘yh d 
6 size—essorted "9 iT} 13 ee 
—teme 17 16 A > 
Posters on these peges ere double these prices to non-members of the Nationa! 
betety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imotated on on 3 the voatwred 
posters 17's23". A minimum of 4 deys prior to the first day the month sd ¥ 1 1 
post) le required on of! orders for imprinting “Write for prices on quantities V-0639-A BYVaxll'/2 
at or more 
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—rr ee ee 
wartieewes eerere eeunwere 


0554-A BVaxlt2 0598-A BVaxll'/2 


Tickle tickle litte scar 

Im tickled cause thats all 
you are. 

When the chips began to fly 
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hese Commandments 


KEEP YOU OUT OF TRAFFIC TROUBLE 


ym 4 aN 


cheat 
\1. Thou shalt not 
at traffic signals 











TA th a ag 
W. Thew shatp gat disobey 
at Yellen | Vil. Thaw shalt 
"09 closely stop signals 
Wh Thos rad Thou shalt not race 

terion | the tein 
crating, | 1%. Thee seat not at 
MY headlights and drive 


V Thow shalt nap \. Thou shell not 
“ back, curves, hills of 
: \ 
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October deaths number 3,920, highest October toll since 1937, 
and eighth consecutive month of 1955 to show an increase in 
traffic deaths. Ten-month toll—30,980—up 7 per cent over 


last year. Kising travel drops death rate to record low of 6.0 


yoror vehicle deaths in October 1953. ‘This marks the first time that 
A were up for the eighth conse the 19° total exceeds the total for 
utive month, jumping to the highest 1953 


total in 18 years The zooming motor vehicle mileage 


October deaths numbered 43,920 total affords but little comfort in the 
The previous highest October total face of the increased death total, but 
was 4,119 in 1937 it is a fact that travel has gone up 

The October death total was th even more, percentagewise, than have 

leaths 


large st for any month since December 
1,140 persons died in At the end of 9 months, the latest 
available 


1941, when 
idents for which travel data are 
deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle miles 


motor vehicle a 


Ihe total for 10 months was 30,980 
in increase of 7 per cent over 1954 dropped to 6.0, a new record low 


ind a slight increase (.2 per cent) over Among 15 states reporting for 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


7 
1954-55 1954-55 

Month 1954 1954 1955 Change Change 
January 2,910 2880 2,850 2% 0 
February 2,523 2,490 2,250 11% 8% 
March 2,798 2.4980 2,680 4% + 5% 
April 2,851 2,600 2,760 4% + 6% 
May 4,002 2,910 4,080 + 3% + 6% 
June 4,050 2,780 2,970 4o, + 79, 
July 4,175 4,010 4,340 + 3% + 11% 
August 4,605 4,280 4,600 0 + 10% 
September 4,375 4,150 4,530 + 5% + 12% 
October 16” 4,500 4,920 + a% + 12% 

Ten Months 0.926 29,080 0,980 0 + 7% 
November 4,271 4,450 
December 4.78 4,570 

IOTAI 47,955 46,000 


The 1955 figures are from N.O.V.S. All other figures are National Safety Council 
estimates. The 1955 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage 
change from 1954 w 1955 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1954-1955 
change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way become more 
accurate a8 More states report, revisions are made from time to time as new reports 
are received for the various months. For this reason the figures above for 1955 may 
differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be published in future 
issues of IBLIC SAFETY. 
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THE TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller 


Director, NSC Statistics Division 





October 
tals outnumbered those with decreases 


those with higher death to 


by nearly two to one 

Only ten states still showed im 
provement at the end of ten months 
these were 


©, Change 


Idaho 18% 
Arizona 11% 
Minnesota 10% 
Wyoming 8% 
Kansas 5% 
New Mexico 4% 
lowa 2% 
West Virginia 2% 
New Jersey 1% 
Nebraska 1% 
Florida . 


* Less than half of one per cent 

In most previous months, poor rural 
experience was offset by more favor 
able experience in urban areas, In 
October, this situation was decisively 
reversed with a 20 per cent increase in 
deaths among reporting cities 

For ten months, though urban cx 
perience was still somewhat more fa 
vorable than rural. The increase over 
the previous year was 5 per cent, com 
pared with the 7 per cent increase for 
the entire nation 


Despite the sharp increase in trafh 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1954-1955 
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porting cities still had fewer deaths at 
the end of ten months than they had FIRST 10 MONTHS, 1954 TO 1955 
during the same months of 1954. Of 
these cities, the following have popula w+ 16% 
trons over 200,000 ve +38 
Decrease Decrease 
City in Deaths Per Cent eas. + 7% 
Syracuse, N. Y 7 54% Ne +324 
Seattle, Wash 21 51% _ coun. 35% 
Dallas, Texas 17 35% “a 1% 
Tampa, Fla 10 44% =n 
Memphis, Tenn it 27% hoe —e olfa 
St. Paul, Minn 7 24% 
Norfolk, Va 2 22% 
Rochester, N. Y ’ 17% 
Milwaukee, Wis 6 14% NATIONAL 
Kansas City, Mo 5 14% ESTIMATE 
Long Beach, Calif ‘ 12% 10 MONTHS 
St. Louis, Mo 9 11% + 
Detroit, Mich. 18 10% 7% 
Indianapolis, Ind i 10% 
Minneapolis, Minn 2 6% 
Toledo, Ohio l 5% 
( leveland, Ohio 4 4% REPORTS 
a | a BB vecrcases BBB scr cases on wo CHANGE CT incommtere 
+ +e € 
Philadelphia, Pa 2 1% 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities 
Population Rate: U. S. 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that 
deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal 
pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number 
of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly 


deaths during October 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


population rate is the estimated an 
census 


with 1954, or showed no change. 


miles of travel 


(Figures in parenthesis following the 1955 mileage rate indicate the num 


average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 
rest of the year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1954, 


States shown in heavy type have improved in 1955 compared 
All figures are provisional 
Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 


ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 
% Changes % Changes 
Deaths 1954 1953 1955 1955 Deaths 1954 1953 1955 1955 
Months Identical Period to to Pop. Mile Months Identical Period to to Pop. Mile 
Reported 1955 1954 1953 1955 1955 Rate Rate Reported 1955 1944 1953 = 1955 1955 Rate Rate 
rOTAI 
US mi H 16% nu 
Ala ‘ (a) N. J 10 608 615 624 1% 4% 14.8 4.4 (m) 
Ariz 10 281 $16 422 11% 14% 46.4 7.5 (8) N.M 10 a4 206 446 1% 15% 14.8 af (a) 
Ark i i ” M ‘ (9) y ; , 1% he ' 's) 
Ca { a) ( 4 ( ? mi r 
r { ) ) { i% ‘ { im) 
{ " | if is ) 1 { ‘ yA r] (a) 
De ; O ' 4 ' h we " ' 
Fla 10 69 0 $9 0 + 1% 220 6.0 (a) oO ; % amy { (a 
ri Pn Pi ‘ ‘ Ps a4 o, i% { a) 
Idaho 10 159 194 I 1s ae 41.9 5.9 (#) K ' % ' O% ~ f (8 
! j be j ( f % { is 
! +4 s rm ‘ m im) 
lowa 10 \9n 506 179 % + 4% 2.4 19 (8) ' % oy) (fs 
Kans 10 64 192 199 5% % ( $.9 (#) I m 7 ' nN, ~ , 
LS 8 “ oP % 
I is i r He S in 
Me { ' al ; , 4 « 5 " 4 ‘hy ’ 4 ‘m) 
Md 10 41 ‘17 429 0 4% 19.2 S44 (8) ” e % is ‘ “ 
M j j 414 W. Va 10 2a7 292 464 2% 11% 17.4 64 (7) 
M rT “ ‘ r a ; oy, i 4 ‘ m 
Minn 10 180 $41 $46 10% 10% 18.4 is (m) W ye 10 124 144 149 a% 17% 19.4 64 (#) 
M ‘ ’ ‘ % 4 CANADIAN PROVINCES 
M - - ( ” 1% ; ‘f ia 
Mont “ ‘ i i % 
Nob 10 262 65 75 1% $% 240 4 (#) Ont % é 0.48 
Nev e i A % i r i m my woe 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or work premises) are 
not included; nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1955 regis 


1965 195 
Ten Months eg. Pop 
1955 1954 1068 Rate Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES 2s «9 


Group 1 (1,000,000 and over) 


1. Detrou, Mich 167 185 177 43.1 10.8 
Los Angeles, Calif a? 250 229 4.3 16.1 
5. Philadelphia, Pa 199 141 141 346 6.1 
4. Chicago, Ill 403 301 348 = 38 10. 
All cities in this group 48 OF 
New York, N, Y 509 446 495 45 7.7 
Group Ul (750,000 to 1,000,000) 
i. St. Lowis, Mo 73 82 72 2.8 10.2 
2. Cleveland, Ohio 72 75 9% 2.9 9A 
4. San Pranicisco, Calif 64 63 335 2.9 99 
All cities in this grour 41 9 
1. Washington, D. ¢ $7 4 $43 34.2 8.4 
5. Baltimore, Md ”a 76 8 ‘9 
6. Boston, Mass 17 46 43 34 70 
Group Ill (400,000 to 750,000) 
1. Seattle, Wash 20 41 26 10 4.46 
2. Dallas, Texas 31 48 «42 «18 «(6.7 
4. Minneapolis, Minn 310338 36 OO 
1. Milwaukee, Wis % 42 46 «19 «68 
All cities in this group 24 9.0 
5. Buffalo, N. Y 42 43 47 28 8.7 
‘. Heuston, Texas 1 63 GO 2.9 14.1 
New Orleans, La aq@49645~«C4 10.1 
8. Cincinnati, Ohio 55 41 54 4.0 13.1 
Group TV (450,000 to $00,000) 
1. Kansas City, Mo 0 35 $9 2.0 7.9 
’, Postland, Or 43 30 46 2.6 10.6 
4. Indianapolis, Ind 55 39 $80 2.0 9.9 
4. Denver, Colo 34 24 #17 «22 °8 
5. Columbus, Ohio 44 7? 87 aa: 
All cities in this group 2.7 11.0 
6. Memphis, Tenn 0 41 «31 =(29 91 
’. San Antonio, Texas 9 40 43 «43,5 13.4 
8. San Diego, Calif 48 41 48 4.6 12.4 
9. Atlanta, Ga 52 48 %6 4,1 144 
Group V (200,000 toa 350,000) 
1. Syracuse, N. Y 6 13 6 O09 3,3 
2. Norfotk, Va ? 9 8 1.8 $8 
4, Oklahoma City, Okla, 15 15 20 1.4 ‘ 
4. Miami, Pla 1 4 1.6 116 
5. Rochester, N. Y ie a 6.9 
6. Toledo, Ohio 21 22 26 1.8 &8.3 
’. Providence, R. I 14 11 8 1.9 6&8 
8. Omaha, Neb 6 1 10 1.9 
9, Dayton, Ohio 24 25 #22 2.1 11.8 
10, Port Worth, Texas S$ 17 32 2.2 10.8 
11, Se. Paul, Mion 22 29 26 2.2 &.5 
All cities in this grour 29 
! Worcester, Mass \ fea: Bae tl ee 
14. Long Beach, Calif 0 6M MS 5014 
14, Jacksonville, Pla 4 $19 14 43.4 14,1 
15. Tampa, Fla 19 29 24 3.8 10.5 
16. Birmingham, Ala % 637)« (98: «(402 «13.5 
Crroup VI (100,000 te 200,000) 
1. Little Rock, Ark i i 0 ; 
2. South Bend, lad 4 6 8 06 4.1 
4. Trenton, N, J i 6 46 O8 434 
4. Berkeley, Calit 4 6 28.5% 
5. Tulsa, Okla 8 17 18 OD 5.3 
6. Baton Rouge, La 4 8 §$ OD 38 
1. Wichita, Kans 9 0 M4 O99 64 


Mu 


tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1954 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 

Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


19 19 
Ten Months Reg. Pop 
1955 1954 1953 Rate Rate 


8%. Arlington, Va 4 7 $ 318 3.5 
). Shreveport, La é 5 a ae 
0. Fresno. Calif ~ I 14 1 8.9 
il. Forte Wayne, Ind 7 y 6 1.2 6.3 
12. Canton, Ohio So ae te Ga 
14. Yonkers, N. Y 5 7 $ 1.5 3.9 
14. New Haven, Conn 6 5 7 14 44 
15. Bridgeport, Conn f f , oa a 
16. Glendale, Calif 6 f 6 14 68 
17. Grand Rapids, Micl 12 ’ 10 14 8 
18. Evansville, lad , eo 2. ae 
19. Utica, N. Y 1 4 416 4,7 
0. Salt Lake City, Urah.. 11 15 15 16 7.2 
|. Spokane, Wash 10 8 12 1.7 4 
Erie, Pa “ . &' 2 2 
24. Reading, Pa 6 12 7 18 6.6 
14. Des Moines, lowa 12 13 12 #18 8.1 
Phoenix. Ariz 19 , ap. Be. oF 
Hartford, Conn ) ( 1461.9 6.1 
San Jose, Calif 1i 10 19 1.9 12.9 
All cities in this groug 19 8.9 
8. Montgomery, Ala ? ¢ > 20 7.9 
). Sacramento, Calif 14 4 12 2.2 12 
40. Chattanooga, Tenn, 9 18 12 2.1 8.2 
41. Kooxville, Tenn 10 12 9 2h Fa 
42. Kansas City, Kans 11 w $ 2.2 10.2 
43. Nashville, Tenn 16 13 18 2.2 11.0 
44. Amarillo, Texas ~ 5 8 2.4 9 
45. Tacoma, Wash 13 14 18 2.5 10.9 
5 Peoria, Il i! 2 68 2.7 11.8 
47. Duluth, Mion 9 17 15 2.8 10.3 
18. Pasadena, Calif 14 9 If 2.9 16.1 
9. Allentown, Pa 10 6 $ 3011.2 
10. Flint, Mich 6 12 20 3.4 19.1 
it. Corpus Christi, Texas.. 17 é 7 3.6 18.8 
' Mobile, Ala 14 11 15 4.6 13 
13. Gary, Ind 16 #15 i/Mé 4.6 14.3 
44. Youngstown, Ohio 0 11 5 3.7 14.5 
45. Austin, Texas 18 ? 9 4.9 16.3 
16. Waterbury, Conn 11 4 7 4,2 12.6 
17. Savannah, Ga 14 8 13 4.3 14.0 
Group VII (50,000 to 100,000) 
1, Medford, Mass 0 ‘ 3 0.0 0.0 
2. Lincoln, Neb 1 oi a oe 
4. Alexandria, Va 1 4+ $ 03 19 
i. Sioux City, lowa 1 5 6 04 1.4 
5. Lynn, Mass 1 4 6 0.8 1.2 
6. Schenectady, N. Y 2 3 40.5 2.6 
’. Raleigh, N. € 2 J 0 06 3 
8. Lancaster, Pa 2 5 0 OF 38 
9. Fast Chicago, Ind. 1 ‘ 4 08 2.2 
10. Kalamazoo. Mich >a 1 O8 6.2 
it. Columbia, §. € 4 5 10 08 1 
12. West Palm Beach, Fla. 2 § 5 08 7 
13. Evanston, Il ? 4 OR8 3 
14. Durham, N. ¢ ) » 6.9 43.4 
15. St. Joseph, Mo ; 1 > 0.9 3.1 
16. Wilkes-Barre, Pa 2 5 409 43.1 
17. Paweucket, R, I Se. $223 68:52 
18. Portsmouth, Va .. 5.5 ee oe 
1%, Aurora, Ill 0 + 1.0 4.7 
20. Bay City, Mich 2 > ta: @& 
1. Lakewood, Ohio , > ; fe oe 
) Decatur, Ul ] ] 10 4.4 
4, New Rochelle N. ¥ 4 ! > a 4 
M. Madison, Wis. ‘ 7 9 14 $0 
5. Wichita Falls, Texas 4 i £85 os 
6. Berwyn, Ul 2 a 
27. Alameda, Calif aoe ee 
28. Winston-Salem, N.C. 4 8 15 Li 45.5 
9. Charleston, S$, ¢ ? 2 , ta oe 
40. Cedar Rapids, lowa - Fe OP Oe 
‘1. Topeka, Kans a Cah th ae 











total vehicle registrations—from large to 
small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im 
proved in 1955 compared with 1954 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 


19 
Ten Month Reg. Pop 
5 1954 1 


1% 1953 Rate Rate 
5) Greensboro, N. ¢ 4 a 1 a ee 
43. Green Bay, Wis 3 5 5 1.3 6.8 
34. Waterloo, lowa 4 5 22 2s 
35. Burbank, Calif 5 i » 1.4 68 
46. Lansing, Mich 6 7 7 14 7.8 
47. East Orange, N. J 3 1 , ta? By 
48. Passaic. N. J ) ; £8 ¢€ 
49. Sioux Falls, 8. D —_ 1 te 68 
10, Muncie, Ind i l . 2. M 
41. Davenport, lowa { ; . 2 Fae 
12. Hamilton, Ohio 4 ) 16 8.3 
13. Jackson, Mich S: £. §- 42 3R8 
44. Mount Vernon, N. Y 1 l 0 18 6.7 
45. Racine Wis 5 3 4 19 8.4 
46. Fort Smith, Ark ,; 10 7 19 64 
All cities in this roup...g 1.9 8.0 
i Stockton, Calif i 4 »0 14.4 
48. Augusta, Ga . Oo 8.4 
19. Bethlehem, Pa . & ¢ 2a ce 
50. Manchester, N. H ‘ 5 9 28 58 
S51. Fort Lauderdale, Fla 6 4 § 2.0 11.4 
52. Kenosha, W 4 4 ) 0 88 
44. Sprinefield, Ohio é 4 62% 9 
54. Richmond, Calif 1 ® .2,3'\.68 
55. Oak Park, Ill ‘ 7 > 28 7h 
56. Binghamton, N. Y é 4 7 2.2 8.9 
7. Lerain, Ohio ‘ 3 3 2.2 9.4 
58. Brookline, Mass ] 4 1 2.2 6.3 
59. Macon, Ga. 6 ? $ 2.2 10.2 
60. Waco, Texas 7 9 § 22 9.9 
1. Joliet I} ¢ 6 2 2.2 14. 
62. Albuquerque, N. M i4 it 2.3 17.4 
3. Portland, Me 5 1 4 6 7.7 
64. Saginaw, Mich 10 ’ 1 612.9 
68. Dubuaue, lowa { | { 7 9.4 
Columbus, Ga ‘ 4 2.7 9.0 
( Pontiac, Mich 11 5 7 2.8 17.9 
68. Gadsden, Ala. 4 10 42.8 6.5 
9. San Bernardino, Calif. 10 7 16 8 16,3 
70. New Britain, Conn 6. 43 440 98 
71. Niagara Falls. N. Y 8 5 4 3.0 104 
"2, Sprinefield, Il 11 1 1 16.2 
74. Terre Haute, Ind - ¢ 7 43.1 15.0 
74. San Mateo, Calif ( 4 10 4.1 15.8 
75. Pueblo, Colo ) 3 4 4217.0 
76. Jackson, Miss 11 i 3. 3.2 13.4 
77. Stamford, Conn oI 2 3.5 13. 
"8. St. Petersburg, Fla 18 14 10 3.5 22.3 
Wheeling, W. Va 4 3.6 12 
80. Brockton, Mass a oS 4 3.7 11.4 
81. Johnstown, Pa 1 3 17.6 
82. Santa Monica, Calif a 5 9 381228 
83, Woonsocket, R. I i I s 4.1 12. 
84. Pittsfield, Mass 9 1 4 6.1 20,3 
85. Atlantic City, N. J x 9 4 8.3 15.6 
Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000) 
1. Muskegon, Mich. 0 3 2 00 0.0 
2. Cheyenne, Wyo oa 1 00 0.0 
4, La Crosse, Wis 0 0 { 0.0 0.0 
4.. Elyria, Ohio 0 6 0 00 00 
5. Bloomington, Ind 0 0 4 0.0 0.0 
6. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 0 1 0 00 06.0 
7. Seratford, Conn S..4-° 2: 68 @€a 
8. Rome, N. Y 0 2 0 00 0.0 
», Richfield, Minn ( ( 0.0 0.0 
10. Mason City, lowa 0 2 0 0.0 00 
\l, Fairmont, W. Va ( ( 1 0.0 Ou 
12. Gainesville, Fla ® 32 2 00 00 
14. Shaker Heights, Ohio 0 | 5 00 0.0 
1. Mt. Lebanon, Pa ( 0 1 0.0 O04 
15. Tucson, Ariz 2 9 5$ O04 49 
16. Odessa, Texas 1 ro 4 OS Ot 
17. Palo Alto, Calif l ( 0 0.5 2.9 
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Ano Arbor, Mich 
Vancouver, Wash 
Independence, M 
Elmira, N. Y 

Waukegan, | 

Council Bluffs 
Richmond, Ind 
Zanesville, Ohi 
Jamestown, N. Y 
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. Oshkosh, Wi 
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Tallahassee, Fla 
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Ferndale, Mich 
East Hartford, ¢ 
Pine B t Ark 
Beloit, Wis 
Bloomington, I 
Burlington, lowa 
Norwich, Conn 


Fond du Lac, Wis 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Manitowoc x 
Watertown N Y 
Lake Charles, La 
Euclid, Ohio 


Pensacola, Fla 


White Plains, N. Y 
New Kensington, Pa 
Royal Oak, Mich 
Burlingtor t 





New London, Conn 


Boise, Idah« 

High Point, N. ¢ 
Rero, Nev 
Elkhart, Ind 


Poughkeepsic, N. Y 
Colorado Spgs., ¢ 
Easton, Pa 

Rock Island, I! 
Plainfield, N. J 
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Lincoln Park, Mich 
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West Hartford, ¢ 
Fargo, N. D 
East Cleveland, O} 
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Danville, Va 
Wausau, Wis 


Galesburg, | 
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Manchester, Conn 


mnie 


All cities in th ‘ 
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( IX (10,06 
Kingsport, Tenn 
Klamath Falls, Ore 
Napa, Calif 
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Janesville, Wis 


Walla Walla, Wash 


Daly Cut Calit 
Austin, M 
Richland, Was! 
Bould Col 
Roseville, Mich 
Lodi. Calif 
Mankato, Minn 
Niles, Mich 

B Calit 


Lawrence, Kans 


Freeport, ill 
Westfield, N. J 
Scateoville, N. € 
ebster Groves, Mo 
Fremont, Ol 
La Grange, I! 
Kinston, N. ¢ 
Bismarck, N. D 
Tiffin, Ohio 
Hibbing, Minn 
Huntingtor Ind 
Owosso, Mich 
Aherdec Ss. D 
Streator, lil 
Frankfort, Ind 
McAlester, Okla 
Albert Lea, Minn 
Kennewick, Wash 
Orangeburg, §. ( 
Pe Ind 
East Hav Conn 
Johnson City, N. Y 
mporia, Kans 
So. Portland, Me 
Sterling, Ill 
Xenia, Ohio 
Cranford, N J 
Arkansas City, Kans 
Fost i, Ohio 
Alpena, Mich 
St. Augustine i 
Stevens Point, Wis 
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Highland Park, Texas 
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Norfolk, Neb 

Fergus Fal Minn 
Garden City, Kans 
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Fort Thomas, Ky 
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Death Afoot 


From Page 13 


mid-street by the change but appar 
ently ignored it and no driver fault 
was noted. Their ages were 64, 72, 
77 and 80. A fifth death occurred 
when a driver ran a red light. 


The sixth death, at a signalized in 
tersection, illustrates a dangerously 
prevalent situation. The pedestrian 
waited for the green light and at 
tempted to cross from east to west. 
The driver, moving in the same direc 
tion on the same green light, turned 
south and struck the pedestrian, While 


the pedestrian had the right of way 


and the driver was considered at fault, 
a little forethought in watching for 
turning vehicles or crossing pedestrians 
could have saved a life. The fact that 
more deaths do not result from these 
actions is due probably to low car 
speeds as they start from a dead halt 
and turn a corner 


The remaining three deaths in this 
category came at unsignalized inter 
sections and in each case the pedes 
trian stepped directly in front of a 
vehicle operating at a proper speed 


Factors in Pedestrian Deaths 


On the less tangible side of the 
whole problem, it appears difficult for 
the pedestrian to understand that, no 
matter who is right or wrong, he is 
generally going to be killed or seri 
ously injured when hit by an automo 
bile. On the other hand, the driver is 
not hurt at all unless his evasive tactics 
send his vehicle out of control. In this 
connection, pedestrians often cause 
crashes, from which they escape un 
scathed, when a driver is forced to stop 
suddenly or maneuver violently. 


Observation indicates that the pe 
destrian often demonstrates utter 
faith in automobile brakes and good 
driver attention which causes him to 
feel sublimely secure in his right of 
way. As an example, he steps quickly 
into the street upon a light change, 
looking neither to the right nor left 
and apparently never dreaming brakes 
might not hold or a driver will try to 
“beat’’ the light. 


Information is difficult to gather, 
but national estimates run so high as 
to indicate nine out of 10 dead pedes 
trians were not licensed to drive. Even 
considering the number of children be 
low driving age who are involved and 
allowing for some downward trend in 
estimates, the figure is startlingly high 
It definitely indicates that the non 
licensed walker does not have a proper 
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appreciation of either the limitations 
placed upon a driver or the dangerous 
potentialities of an automobile. This 
is borne out by the number of deaths 
occasioned through failure to judge 
distances, speeds and space necessary 
for stopping. 


Age Important Factor 

Considering the very young and the 
elderly people killed, age must be an 
important factor. Eighteen children 
age five and under died as well as 13 
who had passed their fifth birthday 
but had not reached their tenth. Two 
more were 10, two 12 and one each 
13, 14 and 15. These figures are 
high, since exposure of young people 
as a group is far less than that of 





adults. Death causes run from imma- 
turity and rashness of action to com 
plete infant helplessness. 


The ages of seven ranged from 80 
to 89, of 23 from 70 to 79 and 10 
more from 56 to 69. Elderly people 
naturally have slower reactions and 
perceptions, their agility is suppressed 
and they tend to develop physical de- 
fects. They are also far less likely to 
recover from injuries than a younger 
person. Perhaps also they reason fa 
tally that they will receive the same 
consideration in traffic they are accus 
tomed to receive in other phases of 
their lives. 

Here again, the exposure of elderly 
people must be a very small proportion 








MOTOR-VEHICLE INJURIES 
For states reporting their traffic accident experience for the first cight months 
of this year, deaths increased 5 per cent whereas injuries increased 10 per cent 
from the same period a year ago. This experience is based on reports of 33 
states for eight months and seven states from four to seven months 
Among the states reporting for eight months, 31 had increases in injuries, 
and two reported decreases from a year ago. ; 
MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES 
1955 and 1954 
1955 
Yo Change Ratio of 
Months Deaths Injuries 1954 to 1955 Injuries 
Reported 1955 1954 1955 1954 Deaths Injuries to Deaths 
TOTAL U.S 18,249 17,360 612,911 $57,309 1. § +-10 44 
Ala s 499 $13 4,108 2.800 4 +1 ( 
Ariz 4 215 262 4,323 4,852 18 +12 0 
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Fla [i 488 187 12,733 ),997 ( } 6 
(ya ial 659 Sa8 6,72 6,465 + 1 + 10 
Idaho 
il ” 1,302 1,284 $1,778 47,780 1. 3 + 8 40 
Ind ~ 694 689 2.971 0,411 + 1 +14 43 
la a 377 385 12,878 11,589 ? +11 34 
Kans 4 354 463 6,798 6,055 +12 19 
Ky i 467 463 7,951 6,975 + J +14 17 
La 
Me “ on a8 1,825 1,640 +11 +11 19 
Md 8 319 531 10,623 9,501 i 1) 33 
Mass M 418 292 50,864 417,996 + + 160 
Mich x 1,229 1,098 38,299 45,029 +I + 9 41 
Minn 4 376 494 12,9¢ 12,000 + 8 44 
Miss “ 298 243 4,849 4,972 +18 ; 13 
Mo ~ 617 604 491 23 } + 4 12 
Mont ‘ $7 sO 664 oR? 4-14 3 l 
Neb ? 162 169 4,771 4,393 4 . 9 ) 
Nev 
N. H . 74 62 4,232 2,947 +19 +10 4 
N ‘, 5 286 271 19,428 18,723 } +. 4 68 
N 8 228 240 2,28 149 i + ( 10 
N. ¥ j 1,264 1,226 109,719 98,925 ] +11 8” 
N. ¢ ~ 677 S87 10,765 9,593 +1 >I 16 
N. D 
Ohio 8 1,185 1,140 44,031 47,783 1 § 1 17 
Okla a 463 434 8,137 7,434 + 3 - 9 ) 
Ore s 233 246 9,219 8.622 ~ 3 7 46 
Pa . 1,073 980 47,335 44,210 + 9 7 4 
R. I 
Ss. « ” 431 470 6,985 5,743 +1 16 
§ D o 119 102 1,177 91 +17 729 10 
Tenn x 534 ava 6,764 6,217 +17 7 9 ! 
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Utah ~ 125 124 4,264 929 t 1 a. 2¢ 
Ve ~ 48 46 1.7% 1,691 +61 4 40 
Va 
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in comparison with that of the other 
ages and thus the percentage of fatali- 
ties is larger than it first appears. 


Statistics on alcohol are somewhat 
misleading but 15.4 per cent of the 
pedestrians killed were known to have 
a drinking. Take from total pedes- 
trians those too young to have been 
drinking and the percentage is more 
impressive. There must also be consid 
eration of the fact that steps similar to 
those in determining intoxication in a 
driver are not taken. 

This study is in no way intended to 
excuse the reckless driver nor to mini- 
mize the responsibilities of ali drivers 
at all times. It is, however, published 
in the hope that it might contribute 
somewhat to a more realistic consider- 
ation of the problem from a legal 
standpoint and to the dissipation of 
the long-standing philosophy that pe 
destrians are always killed by reckless 
driving. THE END 


SAE Recommendations 
for Seat Belt Assembly 


From Page 18 


are removed, the release mechan 
ism should show no signs of fail 
ure or sufficient permanent defor- 
mation to prevent the operation 
of the release. The total slippage 
in the adjusting arrangement or 
release mechanism should not ex 
ceed 1 inch. 


3.4 Abrasion Resistance: The belt as 
sembly should have abrasion . re 
sistant qualities under normal 
usage. ( The committee is under 
taking to develop a test method 
to evaluate abrasion resistance. ) 


4. Metal Parts. 


4.1 Burrs and Sharp Edges: All metal 
parts should be free from busrs 
and sharp edges. 


4.2 Corrosion Test: Mounting hard 
ware exposed to the 
(floor bolts and washers, etc.) 
shall be subjected to a salt spray 
(fog) test in accordance with 
ASTM B 117-54T for a period of 
5O hours, consisting of two pe 
riods of 24 hours exposure and 
one hour drying time each. There 
should be no evidence of exces 
sive corrosion immediately after 
the above test has been completed, 
which would affect the proper 
functioning of the device. 


weather 


THE END 
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“That's just an estimate, of course. 
into when we get inside of you.” 


There's no telling what we may run 

















THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adiusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions 

It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation 


Write for our folder. It contains full information, 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD: 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 
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The BREATHALYZER 


Designed and perfected 
by 
Lt. Robert F. Borkenstein 
Director of the Scientific 
Laboratory, Indiana State 
Police, and one of the 
world’s leading authorities 
and experienced teachers 
in the Chemical Breath 
Testing field, 


The BREATHALYZER 
answers your problems 
on the chemical testing 
for intoxication and has 
been field tested in the 
United States, Canada 
and England. 


Now ready to help you 
STOP 
DRUNKEN DRIVING 


Simple to Operate 
High Stability 
Kasy Maintenance 
Stable Solutions 
Simple to Explain 


Low Cost per Test 


Write for pamphlet S-212 


Chief Pryde Dies 


James A. Prype, chief of the 
Washington State Patrol, died Novem- 
ber 6 in Olympia, Washington, fol- 
lowing a prolonged illness. He was 47. 


One of the best-known and most 
popular officials in the state law en- 
forcement field, Chief Pryde joined the 
Patrol in 1934 and rose through the 


ranks to become head of his depart- 
ment in 1941. He served in this 
capacity during most of World War 
Il. In 1945, he resigned to become a 
field representative of the Traffic Di- 
vision of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. In 1946, he was 
named director of the newly-created 
Extension Division of the Traffic In- 
stitute, Northwestern University. He 
returned to the Washington State Pa- 
trol as chief in 1949. 


Chief Pryde was a graduate of the 
Traffic Institute's long course in traffic 
police administration. He was a ser- 
geant when a member of the class of 
1938-39, A long-time member of 
IACP, Chief Pryde served as general 
chairman of the Association's State 
and Provincial Section in 1950-51. 
Prior to entering the police field, he 
served overseas with the U. S. Marine 
Corps. He later served as state com- 
mandant, Department of Washington, 
Marine Corps League and was a mem- 
ber of the executive board, Washing- 
ton State Safety Council. 





Coming Events in 





the Field of Safety 














December 12-13, New Orleans, La. 

Annual Louisiana Safety Conference and 
Exhibit (Roosevelt Hotel). Contact Charles 
E. Doerler, secretary, P. O. Box 1148, 
Shreveport, La. 


Feb. 2-3, San Francisco 

Sixth Annual California Statewide 
Meeting, Governor's Industrial Safety 
Conference (Fairmont Hotel) s, << 
Blackman, chief, Division of Industrial 
Safety, Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, State of California, 965 Mission St 
San Francisco 


March 2-4, Charlotte, N, C. 

T'wenty-Sixth Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 
(Charlotte Hotel). Contact H. S. Baucom, 
director of safety, North Carolina Indus- 
trial Commission, Raleigh, N. C. 


Mar. 4-6, Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern Safety Conference and Expo- 
sition (Biltmore Hotel). W. L. Groth, 
executive director, P.O. Box 8927, Rich 
mond 25, Va 


Mar. 19-21, Los Angeles 

Third Annual Southern California 
Safety Congress and Exhibit (Ambassador 
Hotel) Joseph M. Kaplan, secretary- 
manager, Greater Los Angeles Chapter, 
National Safety Council, 610 §S. Main 
Street, Los Angeles 14 


March 26, 27, 1956, Dallas 

Annual Texas Safety Conference (Baker 
Hotel). Contact J. O, Musick, general 
manager, Texas Safety Association, Inc., 
830 Littieheld Bldg., Austin, Texas. 


March 28-29, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ninth Central Indiana Safety Confer- 
ence and Exhibit (Claypool Hotel). Con- 
tact Jack Gunnell, director, Indianapolis 
Safety Council, c/o Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, 320 N. Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis 11, Ind 


May 22-24, 1956, Rochester, N. Y 

First Genesee Valley Safety Conference 
Sponsored by Rochester Safety Council, 
Genesee Valley Chapter ASSE and 
Rochester Industrial Management Coun- 
cil. Contact Wm. J. Enders, 55 St. Paul 
St., Rochester, N. Y 


Apr. 5-7, Klamath Falls, Ore. 

Forest Products Safety Conference 
Charles Houston, personnel manager, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Klamath 
Falls, Ore 


Apr. 9-10, Toronto, Ont. 

Industrial Accident Prevention Associa 
tions Annual Conference (Royal York 
Hotel). R. G. D. Anderson, general man 
ager, 96 Harbour St., Toronto 1, Ont 


Apr. 10-12, St. Louis, Mo. 

Central States Safety Conference (Hotel 
Chase) Reyburn Hoffman, secretary- 
manager, The Safety Council of Greater 
St. Louis, 511 Locust St., St. Loyis, Mo 


Oct. 22-26, Chicago 

Fourty-fourth National Safety Congress 
and Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel) 
Contact R. L. Forney, secretary, National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill 
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well known throughout the state 





WINNING combination of effective slogan and colorful display 

helps the Colorado Highway Safety Council sell traffic safety to 
the public, In this presentation, Slow Down and Live’’ is suggested as 
a good year-round idea. Colorado Highway Safety Council displays are 
They appear regularly at fairs, con 
ferences, civic safety meetings, club sessions, et 








What's Cookin’ 


From Page 19 


more than one year. Joseph L. Lanier, 
president of the West Point Manufac- 
turing Company, and member of the 
Board of ‘Trustees of the National 
Safety Council, is president of the 
local council. Earl Edwards is man- 
aging director. 

The San Diego County Trafhe 
Safety Council was organized several 
years ago to combat traffic accidents 
Its bylaws were recently amended to 
enable the organization to engage in 
all areas of accident prevention. Ron- 
ald T, Strong, Electric Supplies Dis- 
tributing Company, San Diego, is pres- 
ident of the council, and David 
Thompson is executive director. 


Fruit Belt Problem 

The Board of Directors of the San 
Joaquin County Safety Council of 
Stockton, Calif., recently urged the 
passage of an ordinance that would 
permit the county supervisors to cut 
or trim any foliage that obstructs vi 
sion at intersecting highways if the 
owner fails to comply after an official 
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written request has been made, In 
California's rich fruit country, of 
chards crowd close to the highway and 
frequent traffic accidents occur at blind 
intersections. The Manteca District 
Grange, a leading farm group, is a 
tive in support of the campaign to 
eliminate hazardous corners in the 
rural areas of San Joaquin County 


Arizona 
Safety Belles 


From Page 9 


Other organizations which cooper 
ated in Tucson's Vehicle Safe ty-€ heck 
program include: Junior and Senior 
Chambers of Commerce, Traffic Club 
Southern Arizona Sports Car Club, Ad 
Club, Tucson Insurance Agents’ Asso 
ciation, Tucson Public Schools, Har 
wood Advertising Agency, local law 
enforcement agencies, Tony Urias Dis 
play Company and the Hughes Air 
craft Company. 


The tireless Mrs 


chosen to head up Pucson’s parti ipa 


Hodges was 


tion in the 1955 nationwide ‘Slow 
Down and Live” campaign, conducted 
during the 101 days from Memorial 
Day to Labor Day. And she was se- 
lected as Arizona's only woman dele- 
gate to the White House Conference 
on Highway Safety, called by Presi 
dent Eisenhower last year to develop 
nationwide public support of trafh« 
safety at the community level. 


Although Mrs. Hodges was selected 
for the top Carol Lane individual 
iward, she attributes such recognition 
to the cooperation and hard work of 
the women behind the 
scenes throughout Arizona. It shows 
that women can be a strong force in 


volunteers 


the leadership and initiative so neces- 
sary to the accident prevention move 
ment. Working through such well 
organized groups as the Arizona Fed 
Women's Clubs, women 
have done a commendable job to help 


eration of 


sell’’ safety 

As Mrs 
every woman joined in the ‘Crusade 
for Safety,’ there would be a radical 


Hodges points out “Tt 


change in our highway safety picture 


THe END 





MAGNETIC 
"VIZ *U*LIZER® 


Board consists of (3) interchangeable 
sections—14" x 22" each—Enables you 
to simulate various intersections. Back 
has replica of 4 lane highway and 
blackboard surface for special situ- 
ations. 


World-wide acceptance by driver 
education instructors, insurance ad 
justers, lawyers, magistrates and safety 
engineers. 


Scale model vehicles and traffic equip 
ment supplied 


For details write 


SALES AID CO. 
149 Grayson Ave. 
Dept. P — Trenton 9, N. !. 














TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an opportu- 
nity to keep abreast of safety 
equipment, The coupon below 
will bring FREE to those re- 
sponsible for the recommenda- 
tion or purchase of equipment 
any or all of the catalogs listed. 








1. Traffic Control Devices for 
Streets and Highways: This, 14-page, 
2-color catalog illustrates and de- 
scribes signs for highway warning, 
parking, regulatory, stop, railroad 
warning, school, street names, evacu- 
ation, danger and radiation, ete. Also 
shown are barricades and bridge 
markers, custom made signs, steel 
sign posts. National Safety Engi- 
neers, 

2. Safety Patrol Raincoats: Bul- 
letin illustrates new school safety pa- 
trol raincoats with colorful reflective 
Scotchlite patrol emblems on front 
and back of coat. The emblem reflects 
light in concentrated brilliance and 
gives added protection on dark rainy 
days and at night. Conney Products 
Co. 

3. Traffic Problem Demonstrator: 
Literature on a demonstration device 
consisting of board with diagramed 
traffic intersections and magnetized 
model cars and traffic signs, making it 
possible to visualize traffic problems. 
The demonstrator may be used either 
horizontally or vertically. Magno 
Saf-T Board. 

4. Signal Louvers: Catalog fea 
tures company’s line of Straitray sig- 
nal louvers. All models are now avail 
able in a new larger size (No. 3; 
outside diameter 8%") which fits the 
Eagle Signal Visor No. K-759. El- 
wood Wiles Co. 

5. Highway Guard: Bulletin de- 
scribes and illustrates a highway 
roadside protective device called the 
Tuthill highway guard, for protection 
of danger spoty—— steep shoulder 
grades, sharp curves, bridge ap- 
proaches, ete. Included is a blueprint 
giving specifications. Tuthill Spring 
Co, 

6. Tire Chains: Bulletin describes 
a new rubber-cushioned tire chain fea- 
turing snap-on, snap-off cross chains 
that fits any heavy duty vehicle. The 
Thomas Co, 
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The Human Element 


in Traffic Safety 
From Page 7 


guidance, there are external or self- 
induced factors concerning safe driv- 
ing which require additional knowl- 
edge and research. 

Here, too, present statistical data is 
lacking or is considered inadequate for 
intelligent guidance and use. 

Driving after drinking has been and 
is an important problem in accident 
causes and traffic safety. Statistically, 
drinking then driving is concerned di- 
rectly or indirectly in 7 per cent of the 
fatal accidents nationally. 


Are these data complete or is it a 
fact that drinking and driving is more 
of a factor than present statistics now 
indicate? What scientific deterrents 
can be established to reduce to a mini- 
mum this hazard? Is there need for 
clarification of the term “intoxicated” 
both from the objective as well as 
chemical analysis point of view ? 

The use of drugs, medicine, anti- 
histamine and barbituates is worthy of 
consideration from the standpoint of 
their effect on “diivitlg. How serious 
are these factors? Is it necessary that 
individuals be barred from driving 
during periods of treatment with spe- 
cified drugs and medicine? Do stimu- 
lants such as Benzedrine serve a useful 
purpose in maintaining driver alert- 
ness? Is their overuse harmful ? 

Carbon monoxide, although not 
self-induced, may have a greater effect 
than generally realized in accident 
causes. Studies made years ago indi- 
cated 3 per cent of the vehicles se- 
lected at random had carbon monoxide 
concentrations in the driver compart- 
ment, considered to be potentially 
dangerous. Under sufhicient exposure 
this condition may cause sleepiness, 
impaired judgment and decreased driv- 
ing ability. 

Applying this percentage to ap- 
proximately 61 million vehicles, a 
sizable serious potential problem is in- 
dicated, 





Would repetition of similar studies 
today show tike concentrations? Is 
there any relationship between carbon 
monoxide concentrations and the loca- 
tion and design of vehicle ventilation 
systems ? 

Conclusion 

To achieve the ultimate in highway 
safety it is essential that traffic authori- 
ties have greater knowledge of man— 
his capabilities and his shortcomings 
as they relate to safe and expeditious 
use of the streets and highways. 


Specifically these areas include: 


Pre-driving indoctrination and attitude 
conditioning 
Improved screening processes for driver 
license applicants 
Prevention and cure of “accident 
proneness” and habitual violations. 
The relationship of these needs with 
the physical wor On and mental ca- 
pacity of the driver is a challenge for 
constructive research enabling the ap- 
plication of realistic safeguards and 
controls. THE END 


Highways More 
Dangerous Than Race Track 


It's actually more dangerous to drive 
on a public highway than on a race 
track, according to Bob Sweikert, win- 
ner of the 1955 Indianapolis Speed- 
way Classic. 


In an article in Home & Highway, 
policyholders magazine of Allstate In- 
surance Company which reaches more 
than three and a half million readers 
in the United States and Canada, 
Sweikert points out that racing drivers 
are experts with keen reactions who 
drive on single lanes with no traffic 
against them. Their cars are kept in 
top mechanical condition and they 
wear safety belts and helmets and 
body harness. 

On the highway, however, you can 
meet maniac drivers almost anyplace, 
he says. Unlike racing drivers, who 
concentrate on driving well, the aver- 
age motorist relaxes and becomes care- 
less while driving, thus inviting an 
accident. That's why 38,000 people 
were killed in traffic last year. 

“You wonder why I'd rather do my 
driving on the track?’’ he concludes. 
‘The figures speak for themselves.” 


He wrecked his car, he lost his job 
And yet throughout his life 

He took his troubles like a man: 
He blamed them on his wife. 
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He brought snow 


to New Guinez 


ECEMBER 24, 1944. The captured, re- 

built airstrips bake under a blazing 
sun. No breeze stirs the kunai grass. The 
dim, weather-stained notice clinging to the 
mail-room door tells you Jap subs sank the 
ship carrying Christmas packages. 

If you punch two buttons on the walkie- 
talkie at the same time, you can tune in the 
Jungle Network. The song you hear is a 
favorite all over the Pacific. It seems to bring 
you home. 

“I’m dreaming of a white Christmas. . .””* 

The man who wrote that song is an expert 
at cheering up troops. In 1918, Private Irv- 
ing Berlin wrote his first all-soldier show, in 
1942 his second: “This Is The Army,” with 
which he toured almost every theater of war. 








Berlin is also an expert at coming up the 
hard way. Immigrant to America at 5, on his * ms * 
own at 19, his first song earned just thirty- 
three cents. But Berlin kept trying; never It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 


; f sign an application at your pay office; after that 
trait Americans set great store by. And your saving is done for you. The Bonds you receive 


lost faith in himself or his opportunities. 
His hard-working, confident drive is a 


Americans have a lot of it. Which helps ac- will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
count for the fact that our country’s Savings compounded semiannually, when held to maturity. 
Bonds are one of the finest investments in And after maturity they go on earning 10 years 
the world. 

For the drive of 165 million Americans 
stands behind these Bonds. 


That’s why it’s such a sound idea for every Safe as America-ly Savings Konds 


American—for you—to invest regularly in 


more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in Bonds reg- 
ularly where you bank 


United States Series E Savings Bonds, and 
hold on to them. 
*Copyright 1942, Irving Berlin. 
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Comparison shows that annual losses caused by 
motor vehicles are 5 times as great as losses caused 
by fires .. . According to the estimates for last year, 
motor vehicle accidents cost nearly 44 billion 
dollars in loss of wages, medical expenses, property 
damage and cost of insurance. 

The figures are shocking. Yet, how many states 
and communities have taken the same forthright 
measures to curtail the automobile accident toll as 
compared with action taken to control and reduce 
fire losses? 

The Communities that have taken action have been 
well rewarded. One State cut traffic deaths 30% the 


* Loss figures shown represent 1954 estimates of National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and Nationul Safety Council. 
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first year it started Official Inspection of all vehicles 
on Weaver Safety Lane Equipment. Other communi- 
ties report similar results. 

Weaver Safety Lane Equipment assures quick, 
accurate checking of brakes, headlights, and wheel 
alignment of all vehicles. 

Unlike fire protection, Official Vehicle Inspections 
require no budgetary appropriation. Cost of person- 
nel and equipment could be easily covered by making 
a nominal charge for each inspection, as some states 
now do. Write today for full facts on a proven 
inspection program that works. No charge or obli- 
gation of any kind. 


A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight Tester, a Weaver 
Automatic Brake Tester. and a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


